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Two Angels 
By Ruth Graham Robinson 


HEARD of one who bore a torch of fire, 

' And carried water with the other hand, 
And unto him who held her to inquire, 
Made answer sternly grand: 

“I go to burn the palaces of heaven 
And quench the flames of hell, 

That, not for what God shall give or hath given, 
But for himself, his folk may love him well.” 


This tale I heard, and, thinking much thereon, 
Her wisdom pleased me, and I told it straight 

To one my friend; but when my tale was done,— 
A soul of fears innate 

Was she, and yet a saint—‘“‘for dread of wrath,” 
She said, “‘and endless flame, 

I turned to walk in the obedient path; 
Only for fear of hell to God I came. 

But then, oh, then, when I had ventured near, 
I found his justice tender as a dove, 

And I, who came to God for only fear, 
Have stayed with him for love.” 


This is a simple soul, who cannot prize 
(Thought 1) the larger wisdom which I see; 
I will betake me to one strongly wise, 
In reason liker me. 
And so I found a mighty, fearless man, 
Ardent with high desire; 
But to my tale he answered, “I began 
To live for glory, with a mind on fire. 
I craved the highest crown that God shall give, 
I strove and strained to take it for my own; 
But once drawn nigher him in whom I live, 
I crave himself alone.” 


Now (saith my heart to me) these angels twain, 
Dear Fear, bright Hope,—let them with men abide; 
Full many a soul their ministry shall gain 
To love God only, and naught else beside. 








Letting the Past Go 


His past can never defeat any man. Only the 
present can do that. And his past can never make 
any man victorious. Only his present can do that. 
“No man is under the dominion of his own past 
conduct,” is true. And that is true of our best past, 
as well as of our worst. Our complete and sufficient 
safety is the delivering and keeping power of Jesus 


Christ in this present moment. Also it is our only 
safety. No matter how unspeakably awful our past 
may have been, it will be instantly blotted out, an- 
nulled, rendered powerless, if we confess it to Christ, 
accept his perfect forgiveness, believe him when he 
says that upon our confession he forgives and 
cleanses from all unrighteousness, and “calleth the 
things that are not, as though they were” (1 John 
1:9; Rom. 4:17). If therefore we continue to be 
defeated now, it is not because of our past, but be- 
cause we reject Christ’s forgiveness and power and 
deliverance in this present. Equally true is it that 
the most victorious record possible in the past will 
not keep us now. Only Christ’s power in the present 
moment is our safety for the present moment. This 
is why we must “forget the things that are behind,” 
both evil and good, and joyously press forward in 
the present and future sufficiency of our Lord and 


Life. 
ax 
Trying to Help Christ 


Helping Christ is restless business. It does not 
help him; and it does not help us; and it hinders 
both. A Christian woman taking a steamer trip wrote 
to her husband: “I think we’ve run into a fog,— 
I am not sure. I do hope not. You know how I 
always help the pilot along, by looking out of the 
window most of the night.” Such a night is not very 
restful, is it? Helping the pilot that way helps him 
not at all, dispels no fog outside but deepens the fo 
in one’s mind and heart, and defeats what the pilo 
would otherwise do: keep one in peace while bring- 
ing one through in safety. Our Pilot never has had an 
accident in all his time-and-eternity experience. Let 
us give up trying to help Him; let us give up even 
wondering or questioning whether He will bring us 
safely through the fog. Why not enjoy His Piloting 
every moment of the way? 


- ae 
Better Than Duties 


God is not half so anxious to have us do things 
for him, as to have us let him do things for us. 
Most people mistakenly think that Christianity means 
taking on a lot of duties. Instead, it means taking 
on a lot of privileges. The truest Christian is the 
one who thinks most of the time, not of what he 
ought to be doing for Christ, but of what Christ is 

oing for him. That is the kind of Christian Christ 
longs to have us all become. “Why don’t minis- 
ters teach us our privileges as well as our duties?” 
writes a woman who is rejoicing in the unspeakable 


% 


blessings of the life that is Christ. “THey wouldn’t 
have to do much teaching,” she goes on, “if at 
once they taught us to live im Christ! And what 
a different world it would be! I’m going to ‘tell 
it everywhere I go.’” Have you learned to let 
Christ do —— for you every minute,—do every- 
thing for you? Then “duty-doing” will be your 
continual experience; but the word “duty” will 
have died; life will be nothing but privilege and 


blessing. 
x 
Rain At the Fountain 


Christ cannot fill your life without others seeing 
this. They may not know the cause of what they see; 
but they cannot escape seeing the results. A life 
filled with Christ at its source, or fountain, is bound 
to show Christ on the surface. It is as Longfellow 


wrote: 
“As torrents in summer, 
Half-dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless 
For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountains.” 


And if we would have the rain fall at our fountain, 
and be filled, we are simply to believe,—believe to 
the uttermost that all that God offers us in Christ 
is being wrought for us now. Then we shall know 
what our Lord meant when he said: “He that be- 
lieveth on me, as the scripture hath said, from within 
him shall flow rivers of living water.” 


~_— 
When Christ Comes First 


Putting Christ into first place never means put- 
ting others out of the place they ought to have in our 
life. Indeed, it means for the first time bringing 
them into the prominent place they ought to have. 
We never can love them as we should until we love 
Christ more than we love them. No husband loves 
his wife as he ought to until he loves Christ more 
than he loves her. Only those parents love their chil- 
dren as they should who love Christ more than their 
children. To love Christ most of all is to love 
others as we never loved them before. In other 
words, putting Christ in first place never means that 
he is between us and a loved one as a barrier, but 
that he is now between us and that loved one as a 
bond. When, by surrender and faith, we let Christ 
accomplish in us the miracle of supreme love for 
Himself, then only can he accomplish in us the 
miracle of such love for our dear ones as we ought 
to have,—but mever can have until Christ comes first. 
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The Nemesis of the Unnoticed 


ceeds upon the assumption that the great bless- 

ings and prizes and satisfactions of life can- 
not be reached without endless search. The im- 
pression prevails, with most of us perhaps, that the 
grand things are ahead of us somewhere or far afield, 
and that we are likely to miss them unless we are 
constantly on the quest. The idea has even gained 
considerable headway among many eager and am- 
bitious spirits that the great truths about life still 
await our discovery, and they are impatient at being 
told that they are already well known and have been 
known for centuries. It seems to take away some- 
what from a man’s glory that his business is to get 
used to the truth which is always near rather than 
to achieve it as the crown of his own brilliant efforts. 
Men and women to-day are waiting upon the last 
word of this or that philosopher or thinker as if all 
rested with them and what they might discover. 
And the world’s grudge against Christianity is be- 
cause it tells it that the ultimate truth is already laid 
bare to us once for all in Jesus Christ. 

It is probably true that more truth is missed 
through simply not noticing it than through any 
other defect in our method: And more happiness 
is lost through overrunning it than through never 
reaching it. We must learn to turn deaf ears to 


V cexi much of what we read and listen to pro- 


all the fevered voices outside us and the petulant 
ones within us which are forever talking as if God 
had meagerly endowed this world with satisfactions 
_ joys and as if we had to search for and invent 
them. 

Wordsworth found that he was bankrupt of happi- 
ness because he had taken it for granted that it 
must be hunted for feverishly and scrambled for. 
At last he found that it was everywhere trying to 
get into his heart and said that the meanest flower 
that blows could often give him thoughts too deep 
for tears. We seek for interesting personalities, and 
for a certain part of our lives we are all for the 
famous or the brilliant. Hardly anybody else is 
worth our notice. But the time comes with a sensi- 
ble man when almost cverybody is so interesting 
that one can hardly explore all that is in them. 

Mark Rutherford tells how he had disliked his 
little step-daughter and taken it for granted that 
there was nothing in her. Then after some years 
of such neglect there came a long and painful crisis 
in the family life, and he was amazed at the quiet 
resourcefulness with which the child entered into 
all the emergencies that were upon them. Each new 
one threw open some new and beautiful trait that he 
had never suspected. Beside him day after day, in 
the same house with him, there had been a richness 
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of character and a interest such as he 
supposed he was always watching for, but his 
heart had been closed to it and now when he ap- 
preciated it at last he could hardly forgive himself 
for his long self-impoverishment 
noticing. 

It would be a good thing for many feverish souls 
who always think of pleasure as lying at the end of 
an arduous search, if they could but realize that it 
lies very near them in familiar things. Many spend 
their lives rebelliously believing that the great ad- 
vantages have never come their way. he town 
they live in never gave any scope to such ardent 
spirits as theirs, so they put it. And others over- 
look the present day that is with them because they 
believe nothing eventful can occur in it. After- 
ward they look back upon that period of many 
just such days, and wonder how they ever could 
have missed such opportunity. The days which have 
been slighted are just such days as used to look 
golden when they were far ahead. They look gol- 
den now when > are gone, but they have a way 
of looking commonplace when they are right here. 
Men had dreamed for centuries of the day when 
the. Holy Spirit should descend, but when he did 
they never noticed it, and went on to the end as if 
nothing had ever happened. 

Very sharp, too, is the realization when too late 
that love was being showered upon us in every 
form by some one and that we did not notice it. 
On many lives there has fallen an almost incurable 
sadness just because of this. But there is no need 
for it to fall upon any of us. We are here in this 
world to notice, and the greatest life is the one that 
notices the most of all the daily riches that greet 
and meet and surround it. We don’t need to search 
and discover half as much as we need to reccgnize. 
And life is susceptible of more surprise in the region 
of what is near than in that of the far off. 

There is a kind of eagerness which becomes sheer 
stupidity. It is the kind which makes us brush past 
the very thing we are looking for. .Men leave their 
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own homes in the quest for happiness and they leave 
behind just what they are looking for. They for- 
sake their own and “pine with noting all the 
fever of some differing soul,” and forget that “a 
man’s own mind is sometimes worth to tell him 
more than seven watchmen, that sit above in a high 
tower.” We may be sure that our greatest losses 
and our most poignant memories will all be con- 
cerned not with some prizes that we fail to reach, 
nor with some truths which we fail to discover, but 
with the more modest matter of things which we 
just failed to notice. Solomon fell because twice 
God had appeared to him and he nag noticed it. 
Can it be possible that this ordinary looking day 
with its routine, its familiar faces and voices, its 
whispers of conscience and its touches of God’s in- 
fluence contains within itself all that one really 
needs to think about? Yes. The worst thing that 
can trouble us in the future will probably be some- 
thing which we have neglected os 

How constantly the scers and prophets were think- 
ing of the day of visitation, and the misery of miss- 
ing God. We are far too prone to think of our day 
of visitation as some terrible experience of calamity. 
No, it is far more likely to be some proffered in- 
timacy of our Master which, if we would accept it, 
would lead us on into a larger life. 

It is perhaps some obedience, which is just hinted 
to us, but it is not striking or dramatic, and we 
refuse it or do not heed it much. It may be some 
offer of friendship, some deed of love that was di- 
rected to us, but in our coarse hurry we slurred it 
over. The nemesis of the unnoticed is the most 
to be dreaded. So Christ tells us to watch, not 
meaning that the Christian life shall become a kind 
of sentry duty, but that it shall become eager, ex- 
pectant, and sensitive toward God’s manifestations, 
toward our brother with his love and his need, and 
toward our occasions and opportunities, just ~.zeing 
to it that we miss nothing that they bring. Then 
in the end of the day there will be nothing to dread 
and everything to rejoice in. 





Letters from the “ Lifters" 


Permit me once again to express my sincere and con- 
stantly increasing appreciation of the Times. The most 
practical expression of this, and probably the most wel- 
come to you, will be the fact that, whereas there were 
no subscribers to the Times here when I came six years 
ago, we now. have twenty-six!—An Ohio Pastor. 


We have been subscribers to the Times for more than 
thirty years. My husband and | think we cannot pre- 
pare our Sunday-school lessons without it. We are both 
teachers and prize the paper more every year. We have 
just gotten six new subscribers whose names will soon 

e sent to you. 


I have just lately subscribed for the Times, and it is 
worth so much to me that I am complying with your 
request, and am sending you herewith the names of 
came who are not taking the Times.—A Kentucky 

.ifter.”’ 


I have enjoyed The Sunday School Times so much for 
oan that I have been recommending it to those who 
ave not known the pleasure and profit to be received 
from the reading of it, and am sending you a list of 
friends who would like a sample.—An Illinois Reader. 


Will you kindly send a specimen copy of The Sunday 
School Times to two friends of mine who are thinkin 
of taking Sunday-school classes? I am so much helpe 
by the paper myself that I want them to take it too.— 
From a Philadelphia Friend. 

If these letters were alone in the files where such 
hearty words of encouragement are kept, they would 
not furnish a fair text for a little talk with the 
warm-hearted family of Times readers. But these 
letters are a few out of a great many from friends 
who have given practical expression to their intezest 
in the paper, and in their co-workers, by introducing 
the paper to those who might profit by it. 

This way of showing appreciation and of passing 
on to others what they feel has been of use to them- 
selves has been adopted by so many readers that the 
results are remarkable. Steadily, day in and day out, 
through winter and spring and summer, anywhere 
from a hundred to more than two thousand speci- 
men copies a day have been requested for such pur- 
poses, and sent out. 

The management wishes to acknowledge with deep 
gratitude the heartiness with which every suggestion 
looking toward an extension of the paper’s useful- 
ness has been taken up by the readers. The call for 
every one to “take hold almost anywhere and lift” 
brought in a large number of letters from friends 
who wanted to lift, and who did so by sending the 
names of others to whom specimen copies might be 
sent. 

And the lifting extended to the sending in of thou- 
sands of new subscriptions, too. The response in 
every way has been so ready and generous that the 
subscription list is larger by eleven thousand than 
a year ago. The publishers believe that this increase 
is only an earnest of what can be done, and will be 





done, when the great company of more than a hun- 
dred thousand subscribers rises to the opportunity 
of introducing The Sunday School Times to a 
friend, or to a group of teachers, or adult Bible 
students in the Sunday-school or the home. 

The publishers do not want a forced or inflated 
subscription list,—but an opportunity to send some 
specimen copies and announcements to some of your 
friends who in your opinion ought to take the 
Times. Then the paper must be its own spokesman. 

Will you be one of the “lifters” as the autumn 
opens? The prominence of this request on the Notes 
on Open Letters page is strictly in accordance with 
the constant prominence in the paper’s mail of such 
letters as these, 

ya 


Was Judas a Christian? 


Was. Judas Iscariot a Christian? I have two Metho- 
dist ministers in my Sunday-school, and they take oppe- 
site views of the question; consequently the school 
also is divided.—An Hiinois Business Man. 

Our Lord’s first recorded words regarding Judas 
are these: “Did not I choose you the twelve, and 
one of you is a devil?” Only once is the name of 
Judas mentioned without the word “traitor” or the 
description “who also betrayed him.” That one place 
is the record of our Lord’s dipping the sop and giv- 
ing it “to Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot” (John 
13:26). But in that passage are added the words: 
“And after the sop, then entered Satan into him.” 

In his prayer to his Father our Lord referred to 
Judas as “the son of perdition.” To only one other 
human being does the Scripture apply this terrible 
title, and he is “the man of sin” who is yet to come, 
“he that opposeth and exalteth himself against all 
that is called God or that is worshipped; so that he 
sitteth in the temple of God, setting himself forth 
as God” (2 Thess. 2: 4). 

Jesus Christ, who knew all men and “Needed not 
that any one should bear witness concerning man; 
for he himself knew what was in man” (John 2:.25), 
certainly knew from the beginning that Judas would 
betray him, according to the Scriptures. It seems 
probable then that when Jesus chose the twelve he 
knew that one of them would be a lost man. 

A clear distinction is put between Judas and the 
other eleven when our Lord says, “Ye are clean, but 
not all” (John 13:10), and “I speak not of you all: I 
know whom I have chosen: but that the scripture 
may be fulfilled, he that eateth my bread lifted up 
his heel against me” (John 13:18). In all the deal- 
ing of the Master with Judas can be noted that 
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tender compassion that would woo the traitor to re- 
pentance,—up to the last moment when Jesus gave 
him the special sign of the favored guest, handing 
him the sop that He had dipped. Yet there is this 
notable fact: there is no record that ne ever 
og for Judas that his faith should not fail. 
Judas had no faith. Without doubt he is the 

of the professi Christian, counted within the 
earthly fold, but lost. Peter was a true Christian 
who fell into the terrible sin of denying his Lord. 
But the Master had prayed for Peter that his faith 
should not fail; and he was recalled by a look and 
went out and wept bitter tears of penitence and resto- 
ration, not tears of the hopeless remorse of the un- 
believer. John gives this test for false professors: 
“They went out from us, but they were not of us; 
for if they had been of us, they would have continued 
with us: but they went out, that they might be made 
manifest that they all are not of us” (1 John 2:19). 
So Judas who “was numbered among them, and re- 
ceived his portion in this ministry ... fell away, that 
he might go to his own place” (Acts 1: 17, 25). 


x 
Where Does the New Creation Put Us? 


Is it right to teach that the “new creation” of 
Galatians 6:15 [For neither is circumcision anything, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creation”), and other 
similar passages, stands in contrast with what Adam 
was before the “fall,”—i. e., does the new birth bring 
into existence a new (better) quality of being?—An 
Idaho Pastor. 


The new creation, or the new man, stands in con- 
trast with the old sinful man; yet it is also in contrast 
with what Adam was when he was still sinless. For 
in Christ, the last Adam, we are brought into a place 
infinitely above that of Adam before the fall. 
“Where sin abounded, grace did abound more ex- 
ceedingly.” We were “foreordained to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the first- 
born among many brethren” (Rom. 8: 29). 

While it is profitless to ask into what state Adam 
might have been brought had he not sinned,—inas- 
much as Christ was the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world, and evidently no provision for 
sinless man was in God’s thought,—at the same time 
it may be suggested that God could apart from sin 
have brought man into a higher state than he had at 
Creation. But the fact is that all men have sinned, 
as God knew they would. And over against that 
black fact is this other amazing, unspeakably glori- 
ous fact, that God not only blots out our sin in the 
blood of his Son Jesus Christ, but offers to make us 
in all things like his Son, who is the first-born of 
many brethren. Not only does the new creation 
bring into existence a higher being than Adam, but 
it brings into existence the very highest being that 
God is capable of creating,—making of each sinner 
a brother and friend and member of the body of His 
only begotten, uncreated Son. 


at 


Does Victory Require a 
Different Christ ? 


I cannot say that I have yet entered or experienced 
the victorious life as I should. Unless I deceive my- 
self I have been wishing and desiring it for many years. 
The very fact that I have been praying much for vic- 
tory, seems to confirm that. According to your sug- 
gestion I discontinued praying as I used to, yet I could 
not state that the victory is mine,—so occasionally I 
renew my requests for the Lord to “hold me up” and 
keep me from sin. Also I frequently pray that he should 
sanctify me wholly and preserve my whole spirit, soul, 
and body blameless unto the coming of our rd Jesus 
Christ, and make me perfect in every good work to do 
his will, working in me that which is well-pleasing in 
His sight. I am hoping for a better experience.—A Sas- 
katchewan Reader. 


This earnest Christian worker says that he cannot 
yet state that the victory is his. Can he state that 
Christ’s grace is sufficient for him? Can he state 
that the victory is Christ’s? 

He is hopirig for a better experience. But is he 
hoping for a better Christ, a Christ whose grace is 
more sufficient,—a Christ who will some day be more 
able than he is now? Is he hoping for a Christ who 
will some day be more willing than he is now, for 
a Christ who will some day be more faithful than 
he is now? 

Inasmuch as the Victorious Life is what Christ 
alone can do for us, and inasmuch as he is absolutely 
perfect this moment in his grace and in his attitude 
toward us, and in his work for us, he is only waiting 
for this friend of his now, in blind faith, not look- 
ing at feelings, or at any evidence of Christ’s faith- 
fulness, or at any new consciousness of him, or 
at any manifestation of any sort, just to rest in the 
bare word of Christ, “My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
He is just waiting for the word of gratitude that 
he is now doing all that is needed for this miracle 
in the life of this servant of his. 

When we thank him that he is working the miracle, 
the miracle can become effective in our lives. And 
he is doing all that is needed now. Praise God! 
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A World’s Highway to Giihulacss | 


By the Rev. Samuel D. Price 





the World’s Sunday School Association met in 
Philadelphia, the members, and others who were 
attending that meeting, were the guests of John 
Wanamaker at his summer home, “Lindenhurst,” 
near Jenkintown. It was an occasion never to be 
forgotten. The speakers were John R. Mott and 
Bishop J. C. Hartzell. When returning to Philadel- 
phia with Bishop Hartzell the Bishop asked me if a 
ift of a baby organ could be obtained for a station 
in Algiers. The — was “There is no special fund 
on hand now, but the money may come in the morn- 
ing’s mail.” The money came in the next morning 
mail. A friend of the Kingdom had sold a steer and 
sent the money to the Surplus Materiai Department 
of the World’s Sunday School Association to be used 
in any way that would meet a special appeal. 

Much interest was expressed in the request for a 
mule asked for by a missionary in Peru. 
The appeal was named with other needs 
in an article printed in the June 3 issue of 
The Sunday School Times. The first 
money gift was for $1, and when it was 
suggested to the correspondent that the 
money be used for another need if no con- 
siderable amount was received for the pur- 
chase of such a beast of burden, the noble 
reply was that more faith would bring all 
the money. The day before this deserved 
rebuke arrived more than enough money 
came from Ohio to buy the mule and 
saddle. 

That same article in The Sunday School 
Times also discovered a typewriter that 
had been sought for a missionary in China. 
It was the gift of a husband who had just 
been bereft of a beloved wife who had used 
the machine. He knew that his wife would 
be glad to have the machine, after it had 
been thoroughly repaired, sent to a worker 
on the foreign field. When the name of 
the missionary was indicated be proved to 
be a highly esteemed friend of that family. 
Even thus does God make things work to- 
gether. 

Another very interesting money item comes from 
the West: $1.50 was received with a request to do 
something véry special with it, as it was precious 
money. Just then a call had come for pictures from 
a leper home of the China Inland Mission located in 
South China. It was near Christmas too, and all the 
money was used to pay the postage on a quantity 
of pictures to Pakhoi, China, Later the story of 
the money was written: “As I have always liked 
and cared for stock it was only natural that I should 
come to have a genuine regard for each of my crea- 
tures, and when a beautiful Jersey calf 
came in July I promptly named her Lady 


Lis April when the Executive Committee of 


Doesn’t this small organ and the group around it make 





Superintendent of the Department for Utilizing Surplus 
Material, of the World’s Sunday School Association 





If you have the least idea that Mr. Price’s high- 
way-to-usefulness story is “surplus” reading ma- 
terial, just try the first column of it! The variety 
of ways in which folks on this side of the world can 
get into touch with the needs of folks on the other 
side is simply amazing. Don’t think for a moment 
that there is nothing you can do with some of the 
used Sunday-school material now on the shelf. 
The highway of which Mr. Price tells runs out into 
blessed experiences for those who will follow it. 








Clocks are scarce in those homes, and especially on 
cloudy days it is hard for the natives to know when 
to come to service, and they have a horror of being 
late. The bell was made possible by combining the 


gifts of a number who were interested. With the 





you want to send one to a missionary ? 


bell a card punch was sent, and the children are de- 
lighted when the star is punched in their cards, in- 
dicating attendance. 

About a year ago an appeal was made in the ever 
helpful Sunday School Times for a_ stereopticon 
to be used by S. M. Zwemer, D.D., in his large 
and growing work in Egypt. Since the Times 
readers constitute one great family, they will be 
pleased to read a part of a letter from Dr. Zwemer to 
Frank L. Brown, General Secretary of the World’s 
Association: “It may interest you to know that the 





Belle, and took care of her with her mother 
to the best of my ability. My stock has 
always been partially set aside for the 
Lord’s work, and I began to count up the 
pennies and dimes and dollars I would be 
getting in from milk and butter and the 
sale of calves in ten years’ time from Lady 
Belle, and her offspring. Then one evil day 
I threw an old paint pail out on the stone- 
pile: the calf perhaps thought it was some- 
thing good. At least she liked it enough 
to eat sufficient to kill her, although she 
lived about a week and suffered terribly 
before she went. I confess that I cried 
like a baby when she was gone, and especi- 
ally because it was my thoughtlessness, 
and carelessness and ignorance that had 
caused her death. The $1.50 is the price 
of her skin. From the first she wouid fol- | 
low me and play like a young dog or lamb. 
If I went to the alfalfa patch she was 
there; if I went to the neighbor’s Belle 
would follow as far as the gate and wait 
there till Icame back; her little yellow back 
would be seen down in the grass feeding 
as I did the work about the house, and 
when she came up her little nose would 
appear at the window, and then I would go and let 
her into the barn, away from the flies.” 

Gifts of money are arriving frequently, and when 
undesignated are applied to honor the most impor- 
tant requests that are on file from the missionaries. 
A fine photograph has recently arrived from a Meth- 
odist missionary in Seoul, Korea, showing a baby 
organ partly surrounded with a class of native 
nurses in training. Another picture is that of a 
church bell sent to a Presbyterian station in China. 
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The next time you are late to church, ask yourself whether this bell 





would be “surplus material” in your neighborhood ! 


lantern outfit secured through Mr. Price is doing 
yeoman service, and that my boy, Raymond, who is 
only fourteen, operates it at orphanages, hospitals, 
and soldiers’ camps with great delight.” Then Dr. 
Zwemer, who, like all good missionaries, believes that 
when you have an open door it should be kept open, 
adds “Could you secure for me some day a set of 
slides on America and of the Life of Paul or of 
Christ ?” 

But such ‘things as organs, church bells, stereopti- 


cons and slides are only incidents in the activity of 
the Surplus Material Department of the World's 
Sunday School Association. Where one such gift is 
obtained hundreds are introduced to missionaries of 
their own denemination, that packages of pictures 
may be forwarded. The large bible lesson picture 
rolls are eagerly received at every mission station. 
The small lesson cards and other good pictures are 
also sought. More than 22,500 in the home land 
have been placed in this helpful relationship with 
missionaries in the past six years, since this Depart- 
ment was organized. Instead of meeting the need 
we have but increased the need as the value and 
helpfulness of pictures have been observed. Hun- 
dreds of quotations are at hand. Let two from 
China suffice: 


“Sometimes a few pictures have helped much in 
gaining entrance into a village in the in- 
terior where people are very much afraid 
of us. Much is said in these days about 
the wonderful progress China is making 
in the way. of Western civilization—and 
all that is said is true of coast cities and 
river ports. But here in Nanling district 
—only sixty miles from the big Yangtse 
River—I visit village after village where 
the people still believe that the ‘foreigners’ 
are in this land for no other purpose than 
to dig out the eyes of the Chinese children 
and the heart of corpses to make the won- 
derful medicine we use! Many times 
when I first enter a village children will 
hide their faces in their mother’s lap. A 
picture card then has marvelous charms 
to dispel their fears, and give us an audi- 
ence of eager listeners.” 

“The Chinese children are so happy to 
receive the Sunday-school card and picture 
postals from the kind friends in America. 
Each child learns the Golden Text in our 
Sunday-school. Children are good seed- 
sowers, and we hope and pray that they 
may carry the Gospel message, which is 
printed in Chinese on the back of the cards, 
into the homes where we personally cannot enter or 
are not invited.” 


An advertisement in a local trolley car stated a 
truth that applies even more to a foreign mission 
field: “We’re all children when it comes to pictures.” 
The adults abroad are as eager as the children for 
your picture gifts. The missionaries never have 
enough pictures at their disposal. The limit of mail- 
ing weight for a single package is four pounds, and 
at two ounces for one cent the cost is only thirty- 
two cents for that weight. Surely every 
home in America can do that much, and 
more. The cost to mail the large lesson 
picture roll is about eighteen cents, i. ¢., 
two ounces for one cent. 

Then we must not lose sight of the in- 
fluence upon those at home who are send- 
ing these things. One who sent a package 
of cards to Egypt writes: “The children 
enjoyed sending the pictures, and the act 
did them more good than I think the cards 
will ever be worth.” A missionary in 
India expressed a similar truth when he 
wrote, “Your department is surely filling 
a needed place and doing much good. I 
should think that one of the best results 
of your work would be the yoking up of 
individuals and Sunday-schools to some 
individual missionary, thus vivifying the 
whole foreign field for the children.” 

Or hear what a little girl said when the 
picture plan was explained during the 
teaching of missions: “Will my picture 
truly go to a little child just like me?” 
That human and personal idea in missions 
had never been grasped before. When the 
letters of thanks are received from the 
missionaries that feeling of kinship is 
more deeply established. 

A group in Stroudsburg, Pa., gave $5 to be used 
in sending new pictures, gifts of the publishers, and 
the appreciation is thus expressed: “I want to write 
and tell you how much we have enjoyed that five 
dollars our Mission Guild gave you to expend for 
it in sending Bible pictures to missionaries. To date 
we have had six letters, so grateful, so thankful, for 
such small thoughtfulness. It makes me feel queer. 
We have had-two from India, one from Korea, and 
three from China. Thank you so much for invest- 
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of character and a personal interest such as he 
supposed he was always watching for, but his 
heart had been closed to it, and now when he ap- 
preciated it at last he could hardly forgive himself 
for his long self-impoverishment through not 
noticing. 

It would be a good thing for many feverish souls 
who always think of pleasure as lying at the end of 
an arduous search, if they could but realize that it 
lies very near them in familiar things. Many spend 
their lives rebelliously believing that the great ad- 
vantages have never come their way. he town 
they live in never gave any scope to such ardent 
spirits as theirs, so they put it. And others over- 
look the present day that is with them because they 
believe nothing eventful can occur in it. After- 
ward they look back upon that period of many 
just such days, and wonder how they ever could 
ave missed such opportunity. The days which have 
been slighted are just such days as used to look 
golden when they were far ahead. They look gol- 
den now when they are gone, but they have a way 
of looking commonplace when they are right here. 
Men had dreamed for centuries of the day when 
the. Holy Spirit should descend, but when he did 
they never noticed it, and went on to the end as if 
nothing had ever happened. 

Very sharp, too, is the realization when too late 
that love was being showered upon us in every 
form by some one and that we did not notice it. 
On many lives there has fallen an almost incurable 
sadness just because of this. But there is no need 
for it to fall upon any of us. We are here in this 
world to notice, and the greatest life is the one that 
notices the most of all the daily riches that greet 
and meet and surround it. We don't need to search 
and discover half as much as we need to recognize. 
And life is susceptible of more surprise in the region 
of what is near than in that of the far off. 

There is a kind of eagerness which becomes sheer 
stupidity. It is the kind which makes us brush past 
the very thing we are looking for. . Men leave their 
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own homes in the quest for happiness and they leave 
behind just what they are looking for. They for- 
sake their own souls and “pine with noting all the 
fever of some differing soul,” and forget that “a 
man’s own mind is sometimes worth to tell him 
more than seven watchmen, that sit above in a high 
tower.” We may be sure that our greatest losses 
and our most poignant memories will all be con- 
cerned not with some prizes that we fail to reach, 
nor with some truths which we fail to discover, but 
with the more modest matter of things which we 
just failed to notice. Solomon fell because twice 

had appeared to him and he ang noticed it. 
Can it be possible that this ordinary looking day 
with its routine, its familiar faces and voices, its 
whispers of conscience and its touches of God’s in- 
fluence contains within itself all that one really 
needs to think about? Yes. The worst thing that 
can trouble us in the future will probably be some- 
thing which we have neglected pte 

How constantly the scers and prophets were think- 
ing of the day of visitation, and the misery of miss- 
ing God. We are far too prone to think of our day 
of visitation as some terrible experience of calamity. 
No, it is far more likely to be some proffered in- 
timacy of our Master which, if we would accept it, 
would lead us on into a larger life. 

It is perhaps some obedience, which is just hinted 
to us, but it is not striking or dramatic, and we 
refuse it or do not heed it much. It may be some 
offer of friendship, some deed of love that was di- 
rected to us, but in our coarse hurry we slurred it 
over. The nemesis of the unnoticed is the most 
to be dreaded. So Christ tells us to watch, not 
meaning that the Christian life shall become a kind 
of sentry duty, but that it shall become eager, ex- 
pectant, and sensitive toward God’s manifestations, 
toward our brother with his love and his need, and 
toward our occasions and opportunities, just .ceing 
to it that we miss nothing that they bring. Then 
in the end of the day there will be nothing to dread 
and everything to rejoice in. 





Letters from the “ Lifters” 


Permit me once again to express my sincere and con- 
stantly increasing appreciation of the Times. The most 
practical expression of this, and probably the most wel- 
come to you, will be the fact that, whereas there were 
no subscribers to the Times here when I came six years 
ago, we now. have twenty-six!—An Ohio Pastor. 


We have been subscribers to the Times for more than 
thirty years. My husband and I think we cannot pre- 
pare our Sunday-school lessons without it. We are both 
teachers and prize the paper more every year. We have 
just gotten six new subscribers whose names will soon 

e sent to you. 


I have just lately subscribed for the Times, and it is 
worth so much to me that I am complying with your 
request, and am sending you herewith the names of 
same who are not taking the Times.—A Kentucky 

.ifter.”’ 


I have enjoyed The Sunday School Times so much for 
ears that I have been recommending it to those who 
have not known the pleasure and profit to be received 
from the reading of it, and am sending you a list of 
friends who would like a sample.—An Illinois Reader. 


Will you kindly send a specimen copy of The Sunday 
School Times to two friends of mine who are thinkin 
of taking Sunday-school classes? I am so much helped 
by the paper myself that I want them to take it too.— 
From a Philadelphia Friend. 

If these letters were alone in the files where such 
hearty words of encouragement are kept, they would 
not furnish a fair text for a little talk with the 
warm-hearted family of Times readers. But these 
letters are a few out of a great many from friends 
who have given practical expression to their interest 
in the paper, and in their co-workers, by introducing 
the paper to those who might profit by it. 

This way of showing appreciation and of passing 
on to others what they feel has been of use to them- 
selves has been adopted by so many readers that the 
results are remarkable. Steadily, day in and day out, 
through winter and spring and summer, anywhere 
from a hundred to more than two thousand speci- 
men copies a day have been requested for such pur- 
poses, and sent out. 

The management wishes to acknowledge with deep 
gratitude the heartiness with which every suggestion 
looking toward an extension of the paper’s useful- 
ness has ‘been taken up by the readers. The call for 
every one to “take hold almost anywhere and lift” 
brought in a large number of letters from friends 
who wanted to lift, and who did so by sending the 
names of others to whom specimen copies might be 
sent. 

And the lifting extended to the sending in of thou- 
sands of new subscriptions, too. The response in 
every way has been so ready and generous that the 
subscription list is larger by eleven thousand than 
a year ago. The publishers believe that this increase 
is only an earnest of what can be done, and will be 





done, when the great company of more than a hun- 
dred thousand subscribers rises to the opportunity 
of introducing The Sunday School Times to a 
friend, or to a group of teachers, or adult Bible 
students in the Sunday-school or the home. 

The publishers do not want a forced or inflated 
subscription list,—but an opportunity to send some 
specimen copies and announcements to some of your 
friends who in your opinion ought to take the 
Times. Then the paper must be its own spokesman. 

Will you be one of the “lifters” as the autumn 
opens? The prominence of this request on the Notes 
on Open Letters page is strictly in accordance with 
the constant prominence in the paper’s mail of such 
letters as these, 


> A 
Was Judas a Christian? 


Was. Judas Iscariot a Christian? I have two Metho- 
dist ministers in my Sunday-school, and they take oppe- 
site views of the question; consequently the school 
also is divided.—An fitinois Business Man. 

Our Lord’s first recorded words regarding Judas 
are these: “Did not I choose you the twelve, and 
one of you is a devil?” Only once is the name of 
Judas mentioned without the word “traitor” or the 
description “who also betrayed him.” That one place 
is the record of our Lord’s dipping the sop and giv- 
ing it “to Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot” (John 
13:26). But in that passage are added the words: 
“And after the sop, then entered Satan into him.” 

In his prayer to his Father our Lord referred to 
Judas as “the son of perdition.” To only one other 
human being does the Scripture apply this terrible 
title, and he is “the man of sin” who is yet to come, 
“he that opposeth and exalteth himself against all 
that is called God or that is worshipped; so that he 


sitteth in the temple of God, setting himself forth : 


as God” (2 Thess. 2: 4). 

Jesus Christ, who knew all men and “Needed not 
that any one should bear witness concerning man; 
for he himself knew what was in man” (John 2:.25), 
certainly knew from the beginning that Judas would 
betray him, according to the Scriptures. It seems 
probable then that when Jesus chose the twelve he 
knew that one of them would be a lost man. 

A clear distinction is put between Judas and the 
other eleven when our Lord says, “Ye are clean, but 
not all” (John 13: 10), and “I speak not of you all: I 
know whom I have chosen: but that the scripture 
may be fulfilled, he that eateth my bread lifted up 
his heel against me” (John 13:18). In all the deal- 
ing of the Master with Judas can be noted that 
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tender compassion that would woo the traitor to re- 
pentance,—up to the last moment when Jesus gave 
him the special “9 of the favored guest, handing 
him the sop that He had dipped. Yet there is this 
notable fact: there is no record that Jesus ever 
prayed for Judas that his faith should not fail. 
Ju had no faith. Without doubt he is the 

of the. professing Christian, counted within the 
earthly fold, but Jost. Peter was a true Christian 
who fell into the terrible sin of denying his Lord. 
But the Master had prayed for Peter that his faith 
should not fail; and he was recalled by a look and 
went cut and wept bitter tears of penitence and resto- 
ration, not tears of the hopeless remorse of the un- 
believer. John gives this test for false professors: 
Ping | went out from us, but they were not of us; 
for if they had been of us, they would have continued 
with us: but they went out, that they might be made 
manifest that they all are not of us” (1 John 2:19). 
So Judas who “was numbered among them, and re- 
ceived his portion in this ministry ... fell away, that 
he might go to his own place” (Acts 1: 17, 25). 


Hx 
Where Does the New Creation Put Us? 


Is it right to teach that the “new creation” of 
Galatians 6:15 (“For neither is circumcision anything, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creation”], and other 
similar passages, stands in contrast with what Adam 
was before the “fall,”—i. e., does the new birth bring 
into existence a new (better) quality of being?—An 
Idaho Pastor. 


The new creation, or the new man, stands in con- 
trast with the old sinful man; yet it is also in contrast 
with what Adam was when he was still sinless. For 
in Christ, the last Adam, we are brought into a place 
infinitely above that of Adam before the fall. 
“Where sin abounded, grace did abound more ex- 
ceedingly.” We were “foreordained to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the first- 
born among many brethren” (Rom. 8: 29). 

While it is profitless to ask into what state Adam 
might have been brought had he not sinned,—inas- 
much as Christ was the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world, and evidently no provision for 
sinless man was in God’s thought,—at the same time 
it may be suggested that God could apart from sin 
have brought man into a higher state than he had at 
Creation. But the fact is that all men have sinned, 
as God knew they would. And over against that 
black fact is this other amazing, unspeakably glori- 
ous fact, that God not only blots out our sin in the 
blood of his Son Jesus Christ, but offers to make us 
in all things like his Son, who is the first-born of 
many brethren. Not only does the new creation 
bring into existence a higher being than Adam, but 
it brings into existence the very highest being that 
God is capable of creating—making of each sinner 
a brother and friend and member of the body of His 
only begotten, uncreated Son. 


af 


Does Victory Require a 
Different Christ ? 


I cannot say that I have yet entered or experienced 
the victorious life as I should. Unless I deceive my- 
self I have been wishing and desiring it for many years. 
The very fact that I have been praying much for vic- 
tory, seems to confirm that. According to your sug- 
gestion I discontinued praying as I used to, yet I could 
not state that the victory is mine,—so occasionally I 
renew my requests for the Lord to “hold me up” and 
keep me from sin. Also I frequently pray that he should 
sanctify me wholly and preserve my whole spirit, soul, 
and body blameless unto the coming of our rd Jesus 
Christ, and make me perfect in every good work to do 
his will, working in me that which is well-pleasing in 
His sight. I am hoping for a better experience.—A Sas- 
katchewan Reader. 


This earnest Christian worker says that he cannot 
yet state that the victory is his. Can he state that 
Christ’s grace is sufficient for him? Can he state 
that the victory is Christ’s? 

He is hoping for a better experience. But is he 
hoping for a better Christ, a Christ whose grace is 
more sufficient,—a Christ who will some day be more 
able than he is now? Is he hoping for a Christ who 
will some day be more willing than he is now, for 
a Christ who will some day be more faithful than 
he is now? 

Inasmuch as the Victorious Life is what Christ 
alone can do for us, and inasmuch as he is absolutely 
perfect this moment in his grace and in his attitude 
toward us, and in his work for us, he is only waiting 
for this friend of his now, in blind faith, not look- 
ing at feelings, or at any evidence of Christ’s faith- 
fulness, or at any new consciousness of him, or 
at any manifestation of any sort, just to rest in the 
bare word of Christ, “My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
He is just waiting for the word of gratitude that 
he is now doing all that is needed for this miracle 
in the life of this servant of his. 

When we thank him that he is working the miracle, 
the miracle can become effective in our lives. And 
he is doing all that is needed now. Praise God! 
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the World’s Sunday School Association met in 
Philadelphia, the members, and others who were 
attending that meeting, were the guests of John 
Wanamaker at his summer home, “Lindenhurst,” 
near Jenkintown. It was an occasion never to be 
forgotten. The speakers were John R. Mott and 
Bishop J. C. Hartzell. When returning to Philadel- 
phia with Bishop Hartzell the Bishop asked me if a 
ift of a baby organ could be obtained for a station 
in Algiers. The reply was “There is no special fund 
on hand now, but the money may come in the morn- 
ing’s mail.” The money came in the next morning 
mail. A friend of the Kingdom had sold a steer and 
sent the money to the Surplus Material Department 
of the World’s Sunday School Association to be used 
in any way that would meet a special appeal. 

Much interest was expressed in the request for a 
mule asked for by a missionary in Peru. 
The appeal was named with other needs 
in an article printed in the June 3 issue of 
The Sunday School Times. The first 
money gift was for $1, and when it was 
suggested to the correspondent that the 
money be used for another need if no con- 
siderable amount was received for the pur- 
chase of such a beast of burden, the noble 
reply was that more faith would bring all 
the money. The day before this deserved 
rebuke arrived more than enough money 
came from Ohio to buy the mule and 
saddle. 

That same article in The Sunday School 
Times also discovered a typewriter that 
had been sought for a missionary in China. 
It was the gift of a husband who had just 
been bereft of a beloved wife who had used 
the machine. He knew that his wife would 
be glad to have the machine, after it had 
been thoroughly repaired, sent to a worker 
on the foreign field. When the name of 
the missionary was indicated be proved to 
be a highly esteemed friend of that family. 
Even thus does God make things work to- 
gether. 

Another very interesting money item comes from 
the West: $1.50 was received with a request to do 
something very special with it, as it was precious 
money. Just then a call had come for pictures from 
a leper home of the China Inland Mission located in 
South China. It was near Christmas too, and all the 
money was used to pay the postage on a quantity 
of pictures to Pakhoi, China. Later the story of 
the money was written: “As I have always liked 
and cared for stock it was only natural that I should 
come to have a genuine regard for each of my crea- 
tures, and when a beautiful Jersey calf 
came in July I promptly named her Lady 
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A World’s Highway to Usefulness 


By the Rev. Samuel D. Price 


Superintendent of the Department for Utilizing Surplus 
Material, of the World's Sunday School Association 





If you have the least idea that Mr. Price’s high- 
way-to-usefulness story is “surplus” reading ma- 
terial, just try the first column of it! The variety 
of ways in which folks on this side of the world can 
get into touch with the needs of folks on the other 
side is simply amazing. Don’t think for a moment 
that there is nothing you can do with some of the 
used Sunday-school material now on the shelf. 
The highway of which Mr. Price tells runs out into 
blessed experiences for those who will follow it. 








Clocks are scarce in those homes, and especially on 
cloudy days it is hard for the natives to know when 
to come to service, and they have a horror of being 
late. The bell was made possible by combining the 


gifts of a number who were interested. With the 





you want to send one to a missionary ? 


bell a card punch was sent, and the children are de- 
lighted when the star is punched in their cards, in- 
dicating. attendance. 

About a year ago an appeal was made in the ever 
helpful Sunday School Times for a stereopticon 
to be used by S. M. Zwemer, D.D., in his large 
and growing work in Egypt. Since the Times 
readers constitute one great family, they will be 
pleased to read a part of a letter from Dr. Zwemer to 
Frank L. Brown, General Secretary of the World’s 
Association: “It may interest you to know that the 





Belle, and took care of her with her mother 
to the best of my ability. My stock has 
always been partially set aside for the 
Lord’s work, and I began to count up the 
pennies and dimes and dollars I would be 
getting in from milk and butter and the 
sale of calves in ten years’ time from Lady 
Belle, and her offspring. Then one evil day 
I threw an old paint pail out on the stone- 
pile: the calf perhaps thought it was some- 
thing good. At least she liked it enough 
to eat sufficient to kill her, although she 
lived about a week and suffered terribly 
before she went. I confess that I cried 
like a baby when she was gone, and especi- 
ally because it was my thoughtlessness, 
and carelessness and ignorance that had 
caused her death. The $1.50 is the price 
of her skin. From the first she would fol- | 
low me and play like a young dog or lamb. 
If I went to the alfalfa patch she was 
there; if I went to the neighbor’s Belle 
would follow as far as the gate and wait 
there till I came back; her little yellow back 
would be seen down in the grass feeding 
as I did the work about the house, and 
when she came up her little nose would 
appear at the window, and then I would go and let 
her into the barn, away from the flies.” 

Gifts of money are arriving frequently, and when 
undesignated are applied to honor the most impor- 
tant requests that are on file from the missionaries. 
A fine photograph has recently arrived from a Meth- 
odist missionary in Seoul, Korea, showing a baby 
organ partly surrounded with a class. of native 
nurses in training. Another picture is that of a 
church bell sent to a Presbyterian station in China. 





cons and slides are only incidents in the activity of 
the Surplus Material Department of the World’s 
Sunday School Association. Where one such gift is 
obtained hundreds are introduced to missionaries of 
their own denemination, that packages of pictures 
may be forwarded. The large bible lesson picture 
rolls are eagerly received at every mission station. 
The small lesson cards and other good pictures are 
also sought. More than 22,500 in the home land 
have been placed in this helpful relationship with 
missionaries in the past six years, since this Depart- 
ment was organized. Instead of meeting the need 
we have but increased the need as the value and 
helpfulness of pictures have been observed. Hun- 
dreds of quotations are at hand. Let two from 
China suffice: 


“Sometimes a few pictures have helped much in 
gaining entrance into a village in the in- 
terior where people are very much afraid 
of us. Much is said in these days about 
the wonderfu! progress China is making 
in the way. of Western civilization—and 
all that is said is true of coast cities and 
river ports. But here in Nanling district 
—only sixty miles from the big Yangtse 
River—I visit village after village where 
the people still believe that the ‘foreigners’ 
are in this land for no other purpose than 
to dig out the eyes of the Chinese children 
and the heart of corpses to make the won- 
derful medicine we use! Many times 
when I first enter a village children will 
hide their faces in their mother’s lap. A 
picture card then has marvelous charms 
to dispel their fears, and give us an audi- 
ence of eager listeners.” 

“The Chinese children are so happy to 
receive the Sunday-school card and picture 
postals from the kind friends in America. 
Each child learns the Golden Text in our 
Sunday-school. Children are good seed- 
sowers, and we hope and pray that they 
may carry the Gospel message, which is 
printed in Chinese on the back of the cards, 
into the homes where we personally cannot enter or 
are not invited.” 


An advertisement in a local trolley car stated a 
truth that applies even more to a foreign mission 
field: “We’re all children when it comes to pictures.” 
The adults abroad are as eager as the children for 
your picture gifts. The missionaries never have 
enough pictures at their disposal. The limit of mail- 
ing weight for a single package is four pounds, and 
at two ounces for one cent the cost is only thirty- 
two cents for that weight. Surely every 
home in America can do that much, and 
more. The cost to mail the large lesson 
picture roll is about eighteen cents, i. ¢., 
two ounces for one cent. 

Then we must not lose sight of the in- 
fluence upon those at home who are send- 
ing these things. One who sent a package 
of cards to Egypt writes: “The children 
enjoyed sending the pictures, and the act 
did them more good than I think the cards 
will ever be worth.” A missionary in 
India expressed a similar truth when he 
wrote, “Your department is surely filling 
a needed place and doing much good. 
should think that one of the best results 
of your work would be the yoking up of 
individuals and Sunday-schools to some 
individual missionary, thus vivifying the 
whole foreign field for the children.” 

Or hear what a little girl said when the 
picture plan was explained during the 
teaching of missions: “Will my picture 
truly go to a little child just like me?” 
That human and personal idea in missions 





The next time you are late to church, ask yourself whether this bell 


would be “surplus material’ in your neighborhood ! 


lantern outfit secured through Mr. Price is doing 
yeoman service, and that my boy, Raymond, who is 
only fourteen, operates it at orphanages, hospitals, 
and soldiers’ camps with great delight.” Then Dr. 
Zwemer, who, like all good missionaries, believes that 
when you have an open door it should be kept open, 
adds “Could you secure for me some day a set of 
slides on America and of the Life of Paul or of 
Christ ?” 

But such ‘things as organs, church bells, stereopti- 


had never been grasped before. When the 
letters of thanks are received from the 
missionaries that feeling of kinship is 
more deeply established. 
A group in Stroudsburg, Pa., gave $5 to be used 
in sending new pictures, gifts of the publishers, and 
the appreciation is thus expressed: “I want to write 
and tell you how much we have enjoyed that five 
dollars our Mission Guild gave you to expend for 
it in sending Bible pictures to missionaries. To date 
we have had six letters, so grateful, so thankful, for 
such small thoughtfulness. It makes me feel queer. 
We have had two from India, one from Korea, and 
three from China. Thank you so much for invest- 
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ing our money so delightfully, and if my influence 
counts we will send you more money this winter.” 

Then note how pictures lead to much larger help- 
fulness. The one who received the baby organ, 
in Seoul states what is often written by others: 


“I wanted to say, ‘dear friend’—for through you 
I have had showers of cards, nice ones. In reply- 
ing to ‘just cards’ we have received blankets, baby 
clothes, baby quilts, nightgowns, and all sorts of 
things not ‘surplus material.’ I find when people 
know what we really need they want to help us, 
so I, from what was sent to me before Christmas, 
in the form of parcel post things, and cards and 
picture books by regular mail, sent to eighteen 
Sunday-schools beside our own here at East Gate. 
These Sunday-schools would not have otherwise 
had anything for promised prizes.” 


Ctfristians with a world-wide horizon must act in 
part like great commercial houses which manufacture 
summer goods in winter and winter goods in sum- 
mer. In other words, Christmas is approaching rap- 
idly, and our timely thoughtfulness will produce 
splendid December fruit. ackages for Christmas 
distribution should leave America by November first 
or even earlier. Pictures can be sent everywhere, 
but such things as dressed dolls, paints, handker- 
chiefs, knives, marbles, and scores of other articles, 
must go by parcel post. Such packages can be 
mailed to South America, Philippine Islands, Cuba, 
Japan, Korea, Liberia, parts of China, and other 
places. The rate is twelve cents per. pound. 

A simply dressed doll, with “go-to-sleep eyes” is 
wanted everywhere. A ten-inch doll is a good size, 
and it should not be dressed in white, as that is a 
sign of mourning in Oriental countries. Any class 
of girls can dress a dozen or more such dolls. 
Thousands of dolls were sent out last year in re- 
sponse to requests from this Surplus Material De- 
partment. This is a suggested class activity. Or 
the class can meet and prepare post-cards and scrap- 
books. 

Then there are our brothers and sisters in Christ, 
the lepers. Every leper home must have at least a 
package of Bible pictures for distribution on Christ- 
mas day. In Culion, P. L, there are more than 
4,000 to be cheered. There are also three hundred 
of untainted children of leper parents. Last year 
many dolls were distributed among these boys and 
girls, Their joy knew no bounds. Scores of other 
leper asylums are equally eager for these gifts. You 
will intensify your gladness of heart next Decem- 
ber 25th if you do your part in advance to bring a 
smile to some disfigured face among the like to those 
who were forced in the days of,old to cry “Unclean, 
unclean!” Here is'a part of a very interesting let- 
ter referring to the Culion lepers: “We sent them 
approximately 160 dressed dolls, 219 scrap books, 148 
Christmas heart book markers, 88 fancy and ‘toilet 
articles, 73 books, dozens of: pencils, 9 big calendars 
for the leper hospital, 124 wall pictures, 113 toys, 124 
long post-card chains, and souvenir cards by the 
thousand, we did not count them.” 


A Surplus Material Department in Your School 


Remember that this is only one of one hundred 
leper homes. A postscript to that letter gives the 
good news that one missionary and his evangelist 
had baptized sixty-five of those lepers during 10915. 
Also remember constantly that pictures, organs and 
whatever is sent become aids to the missionaries .in 
winning souls to Jesus Christ. This is the supreme 
vere And again “all things work together for 
good.” 

In some Sunday-schools a special Surplus Material 
Department is created, and they are ever busy in 
producing results. A Presbyterian, South, school 
writes these interesting words, which are suggestive 
to every Sunday-school as an effective method of 
work: “The Surplus Material Department in our 
Sunday-school in Franklin, Tenn., is one of the livest 
departments we have, which is partly because of the 
nature of the work that is done, and partly because of 
the teacher and the class that are doing the work. 
Next October it will be two years since we started 
this department. Already (June 12) we have sent out 
between six and seven thousand pieces of literature 
which would otherwise have been wasted.” The 
above is of especial value since it comes from the 
denominational Educational Secretary, John I. Arm- 
strong. 

More than a year ago a school in Orange N. J., 
had sent out 13,319 pictures within that year, besides 
books, papers and magazines. Some send only once 
and seem to think that the work is completed. That 
once was only a good sample; further gifts are due. 
A good plan is to send when the package will weigh 
four pounds. 

Home opportunities have not been neglected, and 
an effort has been made to respond to each appeal 
for lumber camps, mountain districts, soldiers, Mexi- 
can refugees, orphanages, Indians, Chinese, and 
Japanese on the Pacific coast, sailors in the ports of 
Philadelphia and New York. Organs have been sent 
to tubercular homes and colored schools; a moving 
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picture machine and many song books have been lo- 
cated. Many papers have been distributed among 
the soldiers along the Texas border. 

The approach of January first brings two more 


reminders. Send one or more 1917 calendars to the 
missionary with whom you are co-operating. Early 
in November this Department will send a Christmas 


greeting to 1,000 missionaries with whom it is in 
correspondence, and two or more calendars will be 
sent to each one. Some missionaries have asked for 
100 calendars, that one may be distributed to each 
native worker and teacher. Then there is a constant 
call for your Peloubet’s “Notes” and Tarbell’s 
“Guide.” The 1916 edition can be used during all of 
1917 in the Philippine Islands. Earlier editions are 
also desired both for the native helpers who speak 
English as well as for the missionaries. Those who 
have Tarbell’s Guide should read “A: Note to You,” 
on page 471. The address that you need is the one 
that is given below. 

A number of letters from missionaries have been 
quoted. They are most interesting reading. But 
why not receive just such letters in response to your 
own good deeds? No work is simpler to begin. And 
do not think that any gift is too small. Zechariah 
4: 10 says, “For who hath despised the day of small 
things?” For all needed information write to the 
Superintendent of this Surplus Material Department, 
Rev. Samuel D. Price, at the office of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, 216 Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City. Do two things, name your denomi- 
nation, and enclose a stamp for the reply. Do nor 
send any packages to that office, but wait till you 
receive the introduction to the missionary, and then 
forward direct to the field. State the things which 
you have to give. If you can, send money which will 
be used to pay postage on new pictures, or to buy 
something that has been especially requested. Gifts 
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in money have been received ranging in amounts 
from 25 cents to $150. 

urgent request has just been made for a 
Graflex camera to be used by Rev. op L. McLaughlin, 
Sunday School Secretary in the ilippine Islands, 
as well as the representative of the American Bible 
Society. Mr. McLaughlin is a specialist with the 
camera, and especially in producing lantern slides 
illustrating Sunday-school and other~ work in the 
Philippines. A new Graflex of sufficient size would 
cost about $125, but it would be an investment pro- 
ducing large returns in stimulating missionary activ- 
ity where the pictures would be shown. r. Mc- 
Laughlin has been especially active in bringing the 
present Sunday-school membership in the Philip- 
pines up to 60,000, and on his return will increase his 
efforts to reach the goal of 100,000 bv the time of the 
Tokyo Convention. This man “is doing more execu- 
tive work than three ordinary men.” 

Some other very importunate requests are a large 
dictionary and a typewriter for a United Presby- 
terian in Egypt; a sewing machine for a Methodist 
in Liberia, who is about to return to her field; and 
a man’s and woman’s bicycle, and a microscope for 
two Soudan missionaries. 

There are at least twenty-five requests for baby 
organs now on file. Then there is a call for violins, 
cornets, bugles, and other musical instruments. 

A Methodist Episcopal (North) missionary in 
Korea pleads for four cornets. “Nothing takes like a 
cornet. It can make itself heard for miles, draws a 
crowd, and keeps them awake after they come. 
There is absolutely nothing that will help us in our 
campaign so effectively as four or five blowable cor- 
nets. The children will come chasing from the four 
corners of the village to hear and see what is up. 
Then we will give them the Gospel.” 

New York City. 
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Tom Needham’s Battle with a Blacksmith 
E By Robert C. McQuilkin we 





A “hopeless ’’ case, and a promise of serious trouble, and a very unconventional way of 
going at the business,—all this is the setting of a conflict that comes up out of the 
heartening history of soul-seeking in sin-ridden regions. And here is a hint, too, of 
the way in which God fits us out with an equipment when we least think He is doing it. 


most wicked and hopeless town in America,—at 

least the local preachers, who feebly struggled 
against the rising tide of lawlessness and the religious 
indifference, were sure that there was-no harder field 
in the limits of the Union. A revival or an evangel- 
istic campaign was about the last thing that town 
would welcome—that is, if they knew what a revival 
would be. Most of the sinners had probably not 
heard of such an institution, and it is a question 
whether the Christians knew very much more about 
it. But at that time the evangelistic committee of the 
Presbyterian Church was vigorously pushing its work 
under the leadership of John H. Converse, and this 
was one of the towns that they proposed to include 
in their simultaneous evangelistic movement. 

A frontier town in Texas, with about 5,000 inhabit- 
ants, and a large quarry near by, this place usually 
enjoyed the presence of Government soldiers, who 
were abundantly needed to keep the turbulent in 
order. But at the time the evangelistic campaign 
was proposed the soldiers had left, and the commit- 
tee heard that the devil was loose in the town. 

What evangelist would they select for this forlorn 
hope? For a number of reasons there was no Pres- 
byterian evangelist available. Had there been, he 
doubtless would not have balked at the difficulty. So 
the committee asked Thomas Needham if he would 
go to this frontier town in Texas and conduct evan- 
gelistic meetings in the Presbyterian Church. As 
may well be imagined, the peculiar difficulties of the 
Situation would only act as a spur to Thomas Need- 
ham and he accepted the commission. 

Before he arrived on the scene, the evangelist dis- 
covered that the absence of the Government soldiers 
was not the only thing to be feared in this frontier 
Texas town. He was warned that the most wicked 
man in the place, the leader of a fearful gang of des- 
peradoes, had threatened to shoot the first stranger 
that should set his foot in the town. It was not that 
this man was particularly bitter against all strangers. 
It was a particular stranger he was after. He was a 
blacksmith, and for some time he had been doing the 
tool tempering for the quarry. This extra work 
netted him $5 a day. But he was a heavy drinker, and 
as he had been getting worse and worse, the company 
found it necessary to discharge him. He reasoned 
that the next stranger who came to town would be the 
man who would take his place as tool temperer for 
the quarry, so he vowed he would shoot him. 

Having learned these details of the situation, 


Are years or more ago it was about the 


Thomas Needham straightway entered the town 
where he was to begin revival services, and found 
himself located in a hotel that was directly opposite 
the blacksmith shop of this desperate character who 
led in the wickedness of the place. The blacksmith 
was a powerful man of about forty-five. He had two 
sons, of about sixteen and eighteen, but they, with his 
wife, had been obliged to leave the home a short 
time before. The evangelist saw from his hotel 
window the crowd of disreputable characters that 
continually resorted to the shop. They were wicked, 
blasphemous men. 

One morning shortly after his arrival, Mr. Need- 
ham noticed that the blacksmith was alone in the 
shop, and he started out from the hotel with this 
prayer on his lips: “Now, Lord, I’m going to face 
this fellow.” 

He walked into the shop where his enemy was 
tempering a tool, swearing the while as an accompan- 
iment. The evangelist watched him for a few mo- 
ments and then said: 

“You can’t temper a tool.” 

A chapter on tact in a book on evangelism would 
hardly have recommended such an opening. It ap- 
peared to be the very worst thing that possibly could 
have been said under the circumstances. The black- 
smith was stung to fury. He stopped his work, took 
out a revolver and placed it near him, and then 
handed a chisel and tongs to the stranger. 

“You temper that chisel now, or I'll shoot you,” 
he said, pointing to the revolver. 

The stranger took the chisel and the tongs, and 
the blacksmith looked on in amazement as he saw 
that tool being tempered more skilfully than he could 
do it himself. Thomas Needham was evidently as 
much at home in a blacksmith shop tempering tools 
as he was on a sailing vessel giving orders to the 
sailors. He had learned the trade in a locomotive 
works in Boston, where he worked after his return 
from his thrilling adventures in South America. 

For some reason the blacksmith was rather sub- 
dued, and he asked, “Did you come here to take 
my place?” 

“No; I did not come here to take your place. I 
am a preacher, and I am holding meetings over at 
the Presbyterian Church. Will you come over to 
the meeting and hear me preach to-night?” 

The blacksmith had heard that there was an evan- 
gelist in town, and after he had recovered from his 
surprise at the preacher’s skill in a blacksmith shop, 
he suddenly reached out his hand. 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 17 (Acts 22) 


“Stranger, strike hands with me. I’m a bad man, 
but I'll come to hear you preach.” J 

That bot. og the congregation was startled to notice 
in the seat of the church the desperate sinner 
and wife-beater, who was notorious in the town. He 
must have come to break up the meeting, as many 
feared that his of desperadoes would attempt 
to do. One of the first to notice him enter was the 

stor of the church, who was seated on the plat- 
orm with Mr. Needham. He turned to the evan- 
gelist and fearfully told him who had come in, and 
that he should be on his guard. : 

“I expected him to-night,” the evangelist answered. 

He created no disturbance, but went quietly out 
at the close of the meeting. The next night he came 
again, and took a seat about half way up. The 
pastor turned to Mr. Needham again. “He’s here 
again. He’s coming nearer all the time. You must 
watch him. We ought to have the police in the meet- 
a, Oo a guard.” . 

ut Needham would not have any policemen 
stationed in his meetings, and he had no fear of this 
blacksmith. That second night of his appearance he 
preached straight at him. : 

The third night the blacksmith, was on hand again, 
and this time he walked clear to the front seat. The 
pastor was now sure that the time had come for his 
attempt on the evangelist’s life. é 

“You are right up against him now,” he said. “If 
he stands up, stoop behind the desk.” 

The opening hymn was announced. “3 

“He’s coming!” whispered the startled minister. 

“Yes, he’s coming,” answered the evangelist calmly. 

The blacksmith was coming straight toward Mr. 
Needham. “Stranger,” he said, with a new kind of 
voice, a kind that only the convicting Spirit of God 
could make possible,—“Stranger, will you sell me one 
of those hymn-books ?” s 

“No, but I’ll gladly give you one,” said the evan- 
gelist, as he handed him a book. : 

He took part in the singing. He listened closely 
to the burning words of the man who had shown 
him something about tempering tools,—who knew the 
Gospel of God’s grace for lost sinners even better. 
When the invitation was given at the close of that 
meeting and the preacher asked who would take a 
stand for Christ and accept him as Saviour, this 
sinner on the front row jumped to his feet and cried, 
“1 will. Everybody in this town knows me, and how 
wicked I’ve been. But I want to take Christ and be 
a different man.” F 

He came. forward and the evangelist.talked with 
him about what it meant to be saved. Every one. was 
weeping. The blacksmith’s wife was there in the 
meeting, and his sons. They were reconciled that 
very night. The four together took Christ as their 
Saviour. * 

His new friend, the evangelist, got the quarry com- 
pany to take the blacksmith back, and he continued 
to get $5 a day in addition to his other blacksmith 
work. The stranger he was going to shoot could 
indeed temper tools, and he did put a new man in 
his old place with the quarry company. But this 
blacksmith and his loved ones never -could have 
dreamed how the thing was to be done. For they 
did not know the amazing grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the miracles he can work. 

It was at the close of the first week of meetings 
that this remarkabie conversion took place. There 
were three more weeks for the meetings to run. 
The conversion of the leader of the forces of evil 
shook the town to its center. In the remaining days 
of the meeting this new blacksmith brought more 
souls to Christ than all the churches combined. He 
was on fire, and went among his old associates, the 
indifferent ones, and also those who had not been 
desperate in wickedness but who did not know the 
miracle-working Saviour, whose power was so evi- 
dent in the blacksmith’s life. 

The last one to see Needham off as he left the re- 
vival-swept town was his new friend, and he gave the 
evangelist a silver mule-shoe as a memento of the 
occasion. But Thomas Needham had something far 
better as a memento of this experience that showed 
to him anew the power of the Saviour-Master whom 
he served. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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An Answered Prayer 
By Orin Edson Crooker 


As oe> physician connected with the 
Chicago Foundling’s Home is authority for the 
following account of an answered prayer. This 
Home, which is one of the largest. of its kind in the 
Middle West, was founded more than a quarter of a 
century ago on faith that the Lord in answer to 
prayer would provide for its needs. It has been con- 
ducted ever since on this basis. Its large building 
and its ever-increasing work is sufficient testimony 
we expectations of its founders have been ful- 

ed. 

In its earlier days the Home occupied a rented 
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building upon which the rent had become $650 in 
arrears. The owner politely. but firmly refused to 
extend further credit Soot a certain date. 

“The Lord will provide before that time,” said 
those in charge. We will all pray for money to 
carry the Home through the crisis.” 

The days passed until only one remained, but the 
$650 had not yet been provided. 

“We will pray that it may come in to-morrow 
morning’s mail,” the devoted workers said as they 
redoubled their efforts. . 

Next morning the postman came, but brought no 
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communication containing money. When only an 
hour or two remained a special messenger called at 
the door with a letter. 

“A year ago,” it read. “I was elected to a certain 
public office which I did not want and which I have 
filled inst my will. I have just received compen- 
sation for my labors, and am glad to turn it over to 
your institution to use as you think best.” 

The check was for $650. It came from Carter H. 
Harrison, Sr., the father of ex-Mayor Harrison of 
Chicago. 

Hoopestown, It. 








Our Belgian Lieutenants in the Trenches 
By Mrs. Ralph C. Norton J 





‘It’s wonderful what works it makes at the front,”’ writes Désiré to Mr. and Mrs. 
Norton, your representatives who have been far at the front with the Belgian sol- 


diers. 


Mrs. Norton's story of the power of the Scriptures among these men is a 


glimpse of what God is doing for them, and for many of their comrades. 


photographs of over two score Belgian soldiers, 
all in uniform, and many of them with pack- 
ages of Gospels under their arms, as we have snapped 
them before their return to the front. a : 
These are some of the men who are sharing with 
Peter, Pierre, and Corporal Joseph in the great and 
blessed work of distributing the Scriptures to their 
comrades, and of winning them for Christ. Over 
fifty Belgian scldiers we count as our representa- 
tives at the front, and most of these fifty are the 
fruits of personal work here in London, where we 
have encountered them during their brief congés. 
Some of them we have entertained personally, some 
we have provided for at a Belgian Club conducted 
by a Belgian friend of ours, and some we have met 
only before their return to the front, and their in- 
terest has been quickened and their services enlisted 
by the medium of correspondence. 


Orie my table as I write are the post-card 


Let me introduce Jean. Our own introduction 
to him was rather striking. Coming into Victoria 
Station one night from Chatham, where we had 
been conducting a meeting in a Y. M. C. A. Hut, 
we found ourselves at a late hour arrived at the 
terminus. We were about to make our way out of 
the station, and had descended half way to the Un- 
derground, when we found ourselves among a group 
of Belgians, newly arrived, and helplessly lost. A 
Belgian gendarme, to whom the little company had 
appealed, catching sight of us, and knowing of our 
work with and interest in these men, in. turn, ap- 
pealed to us, asking us if we would not accompany 
them part way to their destination, as our own way 
led in the same direction. We gladly assented, and 
were repaid wondrously, for among the number 
was one whom the Master had set apart for special 
service for Himself, and we, “being in the way, 
were led” to him. ’ 

We saw Jean again before his return to the 
trenches, but it has been in the months since his 
return that he has developed into a man of personal 
devotion to the Master and of zeal for service. Of 
the change that first of all came into his own life, the 
following extracts from his letters will afford a 
glimpse. 


“What sweetness it is for me to think always of 
our dear Lord, and to pray every day to Him, who 
gives us the courage and force to endure these terri- 
ble moments. It is in the midst of all these miseries 
and sufferings that we ought to think of Him, to 
pray to Him, and to demand all the graces necessary 
to our salvation, that I myself might take all the 
fruits that-He has indicated to me in the Gospel. 
... And I am happy to fulfill my duties in the 
road of the just, braving all obstacles, fearing 
neither bullets, shells ‘nor death itself. He alone, 
whom I fear, it is God the All-powerful. Also, 
to the last drop of my blood, I will not neglect for 
an instant my religious duties. ... Thank you for 
the Gospels received, will you believe that now there 
remains but one of each kind with me. Judge what 
is the joy of these men who have received them, 
also what is my joy. After all, it is my duty; also 
I hope to lead in the good path certain individuals 
not believing.” 


About the same time that we met Jean, Louis 
crossed our path. A great, simple-hearted Flemish 
boy, shy and quiet in his manners, in his letters he 
soon showed a marvelous work of grace, and also 
he became deeply concerned for his comrades. 
When we wrote him about the Ligue des Ecritures 
Saintes for the Belgian soldiers, he commenced ea- 
gerly to work for it, and to enlist his comrades in 
the carrying and reading of the Word of God 
Also, it pleased us to know that he, as well as the 
others, was seeking for helpers in this good work 


But this has its sad side also, for in his last let- 
ter Louis wrote, “Oh, dear parents [in this manner 
do these soldiers usually address us], the Germans 
have killed my dear Brigadier Vroome, he was one 
of the bravest of our members. Ic is a great loss. 
He occupied himself constantly with me, for our 
dear Lord.” 

In another letter Louis gave us the address of 
a soldier comrade, who, he told us, had given him 
his hand to say that he would enter with him the 
right path. This gave Louis great joy. In the 
same letter he told us that when he had five minutes 
to spare he was always seeking to make “some work 
for God.” With himself Louis has associated six 
faithful helpers, whom he has led to Christ, and 
when they must leave for the trenches, he dis- 
tributés the Gospels among them to give to their 
other comrades. Louis has already tasted some- 
thing of the joy of Christian leadership, for he 
writes, very naively, “Of these six men, I am the’ 
head, and they all listen to me very well.” 


Of faithful Dorny I have written before. The 


“night.before Christmas (he had saved back some lit- 


tle Gospels, for a surprise for the boys), he visited 
all the barns where the boys were billeted, and laid 
a little Gospel on each sleeper’s couch. Then Christ- 
mas day, with his Testament, he visited the same 
barns, to see how the boys enjoyed their little Christ- 
mas surprise, and to explain the Word of God to 
them. Also, he tells us-he gives the Gospels to the 
farmers near to the front, and he.says many of these 
peasants are asking for the little books, which they 
have never before seen. Dorny, too, is a most en- 
thusiastic worker for the Scripture League, and has 
enlisted many members. He keeps all. the names 
and addresses in a little book, which he says he 
will send us as soon .as the war is over, for his 
fondest wish is that all these boys may be brought 
together in Belgium, after the war, and that there 
we may meet with them, and as he says, “Preach 
the Gospel to all the boys.” In one of his last 
letters he says, “I went to visit in another company 
of the army, and I distributed a few little books. 
I had plenty of work to explain to them the meaning 
of the contents. They all promised me to trust, 
and to believe in God; also they all wished to possess 
a little Bible.” 


One of our very best workers is Désiré. He is 
indefatigable in his labors. His English is most 
quaint, but his way of expressing the truth is very 
refreshing, and I cannot forbear quoting from him: 

“Received the Holy Scriptures, these have made 
many men glad to have one. It’s wonderful what 
works it makes at the front. The Testaments in 
French and Flemish, I-give to the members, and 
they promise reading all days a chapter, before they 
go sleeping. Friend, I have found another man 
who will help us in our work. . . . With him on my 
side, go we to speak again soldiers and people, we 
tell them all the beautiful works of God, what our 
dear Lord Jesus has done for us, to help us out 
of our bad way, and after each meeting, we give 
some Evangiles [Gospels]. In the trenches we makes 
wonderful works, then when we are bombarded, we 
always remain at our same places, we are no afraid, 
because our hearts are clean.” 


Still another, Frank by name, writes us of faith- 
ful work for the Master, and in the same refresh- 
ing and unhackneyed style. He, too, is daily work- 
ing for the spread of the “Scripture League” among 
the soldiers, and writes: 

“I will soon have all my company visited, and 
some others also, nothing will be too much for me 
to sacrifice; I will take a few hours and go round 
to the billets, trying to find new members. . . . It 
is a joy to see the men reading in their books, as 
soon as I give them, they see the good which is 
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in it, it brings a real consolation to the men. Many 
among them have never read it before; it makes 
the hardest men as weak as a lamb, and as soon 


as they got a few minutes to spare, out comes the 
New Testament, and they start reading it.” 


Many letters we receive daily from men of whom 
we have never heard, soldiers who have heard of 
the work through their comrades, and ask for Testa- 
ments or Bibles for themselves, some telling us that 
before the war they had read the Bible and desire 
to return to the old paths, and as one said, “make 
up for the time that I have lost.” Others there 
are who write for Gospels to distribute, and always 
they tell us of the inestimable blessing the Word 
has brought to them at the battle front. 

A wonderful interest has been created among the 
Belgian gendarmes, or Military Police, at Calais. 
A Gospel given to one of them, by one of our 
soldiers en route for the front, led the gendarme 
to write to us for more for his comrades. In re- 
plying, the story of the Scripture League was told 
to him, and he began a veritable crusade, until now 
the League numbers scores of members at Calais. 
Each day brings new demands for Testaments and 
Evangiles from these gendarmes. Also at the Camp 
du Ruchard in France, where thousands of Belgian 
soldiers are convalescing, the work has taken hold, 
and almost every day brings us news from there. 


But I must tell you the story of our two Renés. 
René number one we met while spending his congé 
here in London. The last few days of it he spent 
with us. He yielded his heart and life to God, 
and for the first time in his life he held a Bible in 
his hand, and learned to love to read in it. While 
with us he learned to pray, and we shall never for- 
get how the last night of his stay he prayed for 
divine assistance to go back to the trenches to live 
like Christ before his comrades. Since his return 
we have had several letters. In the first letter he 
writes, “My comrades find me completely changed. 
I have told my new determination to my comrade, 
Nestor M., who also is Protestant. Oh, he is happy. 
We have some long conversations, and search the 
best means to propagate the Sacred Scriptures.” 

His friend Nestor also wrote us a letter overflow- 
ing with praise to God, but as well with shame, that 
René must come to London to find Christ. “What 
was my joy,” he writes, “when my friend, René, is 
returned from congé, and is come immediately to 
announce to everybody his decision to follow Christ, 
and to trust him for the forgiveness of his sins.” 
In the same letter he adds, “The transformation in 
the life of René will perhaps be the means to propo- 
gate the Good News among a number of the men 
here without religion.” 

René now is very busy, as he says, “Occupying 
myself for the souls of my dear comrade soldiers.” 
In his last letter he is removing to another section, 
and he writes us that he and his friend, Nestor, 
are praying to their divine Master to aid them in 
their service for him among these new men. 

Our René number two came to us through a let- 
ter written from the front by his corporal. He told 
us that this boy had been exceptionally faithful, that 
he had had no leave since the beginning of the war, 
and could we arrange one for him, and see to his 
entertainment. This we were able to do, through 
the courtesy of the authorities, and René arrived. 
From the very first, his gratitude to us for our 
kindness was most touching, as was his desire to 
learn all we could teach him about God. 

His love for prayer and the Word was a beautiful 
thing to witness, and each night as he prayed aloud 
with us, he would mention the men of his company 
whom he hoped to go back to win. When he would 
arise from his knees it would be with a shining 
countenance. One night he said to me, “You know, 
Little Mother, when I pray, it seems to me Jesus 
comes right into my heart, and I feel so happy.” 

Another time he said to us, “Each morning when 
I awake I am so happy, since finding Jesus.” And 
the last day of his stay, I said to him, “Well, René, 
you have had some interesting experiences during 
your congé in London. “Qh, yes,” came his quick 
reply, “but the best is, that I have found God.” 

That last night we were sitting very quietly, when 
René broke the silence. 

“You know,” he said, “when I return to the front, 
I have just been thinking, I believe that if the Ger- 
mans kill me, the Lord Jesus will take me right 
home.” 

The simplicity of faith that these remarks indi- 

cated gave us great reason for praising Him who 
had done this work in the heart of one simple- 
hearted soldier. His first letter since returning has 
just come to us. “Dear Parents, since I have been 
with you, and know Jesus, I feel always so happy, 
and my Jesus has been with me for days in the 
trenches.” 
..5o they write, these soldiers of the Lord Jesus, 
these apostles of the trenches, made so through the 
power of the Word. Is it not worth our while 
sending the Word of God to these men, and shall 
we not praise him anew for his mighty working? 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Rallying a Mining Town 


By Hannah P. Best 





OL Sunday-school is in Pana, a mining town in 
Southern Illinois. Nearly all the men in this sec- 
tion of the city are coal miners, most of them from 
the “old country,” and the larger part from southern 
Europe. The greater proportion are French and 
Italians, but there are some Germans, Russians, 
Polanders, various divisions of Slavic people, and a 
few other nationalities. Some of these are ultra- 
socialists;—many were once Roman Catholics, and 
a considerable number still adhere to that faith; 
others in their abandonment of the old religion are 
of “no faith.” Many will not even have a priest,— 
that is, any “ordained minister,” come to them even 
in an hour of death or to lay away their dead, but 
will seek us, the workers in the Pana Deaconess 
Home and Hospital—on such occasions. "The ma- 
jority will permit their children to come to our ser- 
vices, especially the Sunday-school, but we get no 
help from them in keeping them regularly there. It 
is simply, “Do as they please.” 

Owing to circumstances beyond our control, the 
visiting in the homes was much neglected during 
the summer, and at its close it seemed almost im- 
possible to rally the forces for any of the services, 
including the Sunday-school. Rally Day was not far 
away. e knew that the pretty cards used effec- 
tively in many schools as an invitation to be present 
then, would not avail much here. The parents could 
not read them and many did not care. The trees 
just outside our city limits were full of nuts. The 
children, many of them, had gotten out of the way 
of coming to Sunday-school. Even a visit to the 
home where a promise was given to be there next 
Sunday sometimes failed. 

We planned a house to house visitation, and at the 
same time all the Protestant churches fell in line for 
the whole city. Half of our teachers belong to the 
downtown churches. Our section has the foreign ele- 
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ment. Scarcely a house was missed. In less than 
a week one worker alone had made over one hundred 
and fifty calls. This does not mean that she merely 
got the names, the number of children, and church 
preference, and where they lived. Wherever she 
went she made for her work a welcome, now and 
then coming across a father or a mother who had 
been in her night school. Only one woman seemed 
to resent the call, but our Deaconess stayed long 
enough to win even this touchy mother, who at the 
last cordially invited her to come me. A few 
families “just arrived” from across the sea, could 
not speak a half dozen English words, and she could 
not speak one in theirs; But there is just one uni- 
versal language, known the world over, that is love. 
The eyes, the hand, the voice, can all tell the story. 
So she smiled at the pretty babies, patted their cheeks, 
went away with a warm handclasp, feeling that the 
lonely mother in a strange land was glad she had 
come in. With the French, it was easier, for with 
her few words in their tongue, she needed no intro- 
duction. 

To all who came to school on Rally Day, whether 
old scholars or new, there was a welcome and.a place 
ready for them.- To all who were present for the 
four Sundays in October a new postcard, not on 
sale to the public, of our Home and Hospital, and 
the new chapel, had been promised. Afterwards we 
offered the same to all who were there on Rally 
Day, and three more consecutive Sundays. This 
proved a success. It was said to the teachers, if you 
can hold a pupil one month, you ought to hold him 
for two, and if for two for the rest of the year or 
longer. We have several pupils and one or two 
officers who have for four consecutive years earned 
the Robert Raikes Certificate for perfect attendance. 

Four weeks from Rally Day our records showed a 
gain from that date of a little more than thirty per- 
cent. This does not include visitors. There were a 
number of these, mostly mothers with one or more 
little ones, to all of whom the Sunday-school is per- 
sonally a new institution. One mother had three 
little ones. I wish you could have seen their happy 
faces. 

Pana, ILL. 





Review Plans that Held the Class 





Readers of The Sunday School Times were asked by the Editor to tell him of any 


plans they found successful in teaching the Quarterly Review in their classes. 
are some of their replies; they tell their own effective story. 


more. 


Here 
And the Editor wants 


If you have discovered how to make Review Sunday one of the most inter- 


esting of the year, please write to The Sunday School Times telling just how you have 


done it. 


A year’s subscription to The Sunday School Times will be given for each 


plan that can be used for publication,—either your own subscription will be extended a 
year, or the subscription will be sent free to any one you name. 


The Jerusalem Christian Advocate 


N MY Sunday-school class we imagined that Paul 

had been asked to contribute an article to the 
“Jerusalem Christian Advocate,” describing his jour- 
neys and the progress of the foreign churches. 
There are fourteen teen-age girls in the class, so I 
divided the subject matter of the quarter into four- 
teer sub-divisions, such as “Experiences in the vicinity 
of Joppa,” and “The church at Antioch, its found- 
ing and spirit.” 

These accounts were written in the first person, 
when ieferring to Paul, and when joined with a con- 
necting sentence they formed a complete story. The 
first paragraph was in the nature of an introduction, 
giving the number of miles Paul traveled; his man- 
ner of travel; his companions, and in general the 
area covered. 

To write her own paragraph successfully, each girl 
had to gain a general idea of all the material, and 
a detaiied knowledge of one special part. I was sur- 
prised at how well they all caught the spirit of the 
lesson and wrote thoughtful, reverent paragraphs.— 
Marian Nicholson, Gardena, Cal. 


; % 
A Test and A Prize 


N REVIEW Sunday I took a bunch of blank 

cards and placed them in the middle of our class 
table, and by the side of the cards a little aluminum 
booh-mark with a bright little tassel and the 
Twenty-third Psalm printed on it. 

T said to my girls (twelve and thirteen years old), 
“The one who receives the greatest number of cards 
for questions correctly answered may have the 
book-mark.” 

It was astonishing to see how interested they were. 

If two or three answered at the same time, they 
each received a card. 

The questions consisted of the titles, Golden Texts, 
and 2 few easy questions on each lesson that would 


bring out in short answers the story or main truth 
taught. No hard questions were asked, and no long, 
tiresome answers were given. 

When the questions were all gone the girls counted 
their cards, and it was found that Lura had won the 
book-mark. All the girls seemed as pleased as she 
over it. 

I had prepared for a tie, but it was not necessary. 

One of the girls said afterwards, “If I had only 
known what you were going to do I would have 
studied harder.”—Hattie M. French, Upland, Cal. 


x 
Reading Scripture in a Large Way 


LIVE in the country, and have a class on Saturday 

afternoons of girls near me, from thirteen to sev- 
enteen years old, who, I found, were not getting the 
Sunday-school lessons. It is emphasized to them that 
this Saturday study is not to take the place of the 
Sunday-school when it is possible for them to attend, 
but in that case to serve as preparation. We have the 
great advantage, however, that our time for study is 
not arbitrarily limited. 

Where the quarterly lessons make a connected 
whole, we read in rotation the whole sequence of 
chapters covering them. For instance, for the re- 
view of the Second Quarter of 1916, we read Acts, 
from the ninth chapter through the sixteenth, omit- 
ting the lessons from the Epistles. I make no com- 
ments as we read, except to explain words or pas- 
sages not understood. After the reading is finished 
we sum up the main incidents. 

I decided on this plan, because I found by ques- 
tioning, that none of my scholars had ever read 
more than a short passage at a time. I wanted them 
to realize the feasibility of such a plan of study. I 
find their attention keeps up throughout, and I be- 
lieve they go away with a clearer grasp of the facts 
than they got under the old plan of questions—which 
often I had to answer.—Mrs. W. H. Welch, Selma, 
Alabama. 
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LESSON 12. 


Golden Text: He is my refuge and my fortress; my God, in whom I trust.—Psalm 91 : 2 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 
N IRISH soldier who had served in the South 
A Aiicen War was being cross-questioned by a 
woman who wanted to know some of his ex- 

periences; and he didn’t have any to tell. But she 
insisted on his telling her what, among the things 
that had happened to him, struck him most forcibly. 
The conversation and his answer are given in the II- 
lustration Round Table (1). Paul-must have been 
impressed, in his campaign for Christ, as the Irish 
soldier was. 
Our Background Material 

Make as vivid as possible the actual scene of Paul’s 
address to the murderous mob that confronted him 
“Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” in this issue, will help 
to make this realistic; and Mr. Rogers (1, 2) tells 
how the picture was described to his class of boys. 

The suspense in which the last lesson closed is 
broken as Paul commences to speak; and the fact 
that he spoke in Hebrew challenges and quiets his 
listeners. Dr. Mackie (1) shows how the use of 
Hebrew challenges Jews even to-day; and Dr. Grif- 
fith Thomas (1) discusses Paul’s use of Hebrew. 


The Lesson Itself 

The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those aeilaies will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

Paul loves these men who are his worst enemies. 
He longs to win them to the blessings and the Blesser 
that have so enriched him. He begins tactfully, call- 
ing them his brothers and his fathers: making him- 
self a member of their family, and even looking up 
to some of them as superiors whom he honors. 

Tactfully he goes on to show how much he has in 
common with them (v. 3). No one could have 
higher credentials as a Jew than had Paul: he could 
not yield to any living Jew in knowledge of and 
obedience to the Jewish law. As Dr. Griffith Thomas, 
(II, 1, 2) shows, Paul tactfully speaks of their zeal 
for God, and shows that he had been one with them 
in their opposition,to Christianity. 

But now Paul passes from the natural to the su- 
pernatural, from his mistaken zeal for God to God’s 
miraculous zeal for him (v. 6). 

What was the “great light” that shone round about 
Paul? See what the class think. It was not only 
from Christ; it was Christ himself (John 1:9). 
Jesus is the light; the only light. 

The fact that Paul had seen a vision, and heard 
a sign, would, as Dr. Mackie (2) points out, be pe- 
culiarly impressive to a Jewish audience. 


What did Jesus mean when he asked Saul why he, 


was persecuting Him? Bring out the commonly 
overlooked fact that it is not simply that Christ 
sympathizes with a Christian when that one is per- 
secuted, but Christ himself is then persecuted, be- 
cause every Christian is a part of Christ,—literally, 
actually, organically a part of the being and person 
of Christ (Eph. 5:30; 1 Cor. 6:15; 12:27). So 
Saul had been persecuting Christ himself just as lit- 
erally as did those who drove the nails. 

Why had Saul been thus favored, arbitrarily 
chosen for a great revelation and a great blessing? 
We can give no better answer than that it was be- 
cause God saw best. God is sovereign. God works 
in sovereign and arbitrary ways. Whatever God does 
is right, is best, is glorious. Let us not presume to 
question it, nor even to want to understand why. 
“Who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he 
should instriict him?” (1 Cor. 2:16; Isa. 55:8). 

Remind the class again that Paul’s sudden and 
miraculous conversion is the wonderful type of the 
sudden and miraculous conversion of the whole Jew- 
ish people when Christ, at His return, shall reveal 
himself to them as he did to Paul as one born out 
of due season (1 Cor. 15:8). Then it is that the 
Jewish people, like Paul, shall become the great mis- 
Sionaries and evangelists of the whole world. 

Paul wanted his audience to understand that this 
great change in his life, and his subsequent life 
course, were in accordance with, not in opposition to, 
Judaism, as Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 3) points out. 
Hence he emphasized what kind of man Ananias was. 

Paul’s praying in the temple at Jerusalem (v. 17) 
was a further point of contact with his hearers 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 4). 

Note specially the conversation and argument be- 
tween Paul and the Lord in that Jerusalem temple 
experience (vs. 17-21). It is believed to have oc- 
curred at the time of Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem 
after his conversion. The Lord plainly told Paul 
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Acts 22. Commit verses 27-29 


{The portion of the text indicated by the International 
Lesson Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
Acts 22 : 17-29] 


22:17*And it came to pass, that, when I had returned 
to Jerusalem, and while I prayed in the temple, I fell into 
a trance, 18 and saw him saying unto me, Make haste, and 
get thee quickly out of Jerusa em; because they will not 
receive of thee testimony concerning me. 19 And I said, 
Lord, they themselves know that imprisoned and beat 
in ever synagogue them that believed on thee: 20 and 
when the bl of Stephen thy witness was shed, I also 
was standing by, and consenting, and keeping the gar- 
ments of them that slew him. 2: And he said unto me, 
Depart: for I will send thee forth far hence unto the 
Gentiles. 

22 And they gave him audience unto this word; and 
they lifted up their voice, and said, Away with such a 
fellow from the earth: for it is not fit that he should live. 
23 And as they cried out, and threw off their garments 
and cast dust into the air, 24 the !chief captain commande 
him to be brought into the castle, bidding that he should 
be examined by scourging, that he might know for what 
cause eer so shouted against him. 25 And when they 
had tied him up *with the thongs, Paul said unto the 
centurion that stood by, Is it lawful for you to sourge 
a man that is a Roman, and uncondemned? 26 And when 
the centurion heard it, he went to the ‘chief captain and 
told him, saying, What art thou about to do? For this 
man is a Roman. 27 And the ‘chief captain came and said 
unto him, Tell me, art thou a Roman? And he said, Yea. 
28 And the 1 chiel captain answered, With a great sum 
obtained I this citizenship. And Paul said, But I am a 
Roman born. 29 They then that were about to examine 
him straightway departed from him: and the ‘chief cap- 
tain also was afraid when he knew that he was a Roman, 
and because he had bound him. 


10Or, military tribune Gr. chiliarch. 2Or, for 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(These references are usually to paragraphs in other les- 
son-articles in this issue, indicated by bold- 
face figures.) 
Verse 17.—When did Paul return to Jerusalem 
after his conversion? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4.) 


Verse 18.—In what form did Jesus appear to Paul? 
(Pilot; Griffith Thomas, II, 4.) Did this command 
suggest that Paul should not have returned to Jeru- 
salem? (Pilot; Griffith Thomas, II, 4.) 

Verse 20.—Did Paul mean to suggest that the Jews 
would be impressed by these facts? (Pilot; Griffith 
Thomas, II, 5.) 

Verse 21—What was it in Paul’s speech that so 
angered his hearers? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4; 
Mackie, 3; Mrs. Baldwin, 2, 4.) 

Verse 23.—Why did they throw off their garments 
and cast dust into the air? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6.) 

Verse 24.—What was the examination “by scourg- 
ing”? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6; Mackie, 4.) 

Verse 26.—What difference did the fact that Paul 
was a Roman make? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6.) 

Verse 28.—Why could the citizenship be pur- 
chased? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7.) What was neces- 
sary in order that a man should be born a Roman? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 7.) 








that the Jerusalem Jews would not receive his tes- 
timony concerning Christ. In reply Paul, as Dr. 
Griffith Thomas (II, 5) suggests, tried to persuade 
the Lord that his past life was a qualification for 
special work among Jerusalem Jews (vs. 19, 20). 
Why Paul believed that Jerusalem was the very place 
where he ought to preach Christ, and the practical 
lesson of his argument with God, is discussed by 
Mrs. Baldwin (2, 3). The Lord does not reply to 
Paul’s argument, but tells him to leave Jerusalem 
and go unto the Gentiles. It is believed that the 
Lord wanted Paul not only to go away, but keep 
away, from Jerusalem as a field of evangelistic work. 

Just that word, Gentiles, would be specially infuriat- 
ing to unbelieving Jews, as Dr. Mackie (3) points 
out. But the best way to reach people is to go where 
people can reach you—and that is why Paul went to 
the Gentiles, says Mr. Ridgway (1). 

Let the class discuss Paul’s claiming Roman citi- 
zenship. What did such citizenship mean to him? 
Why did he claim it? Why did he not always claim 
it when subject to ill treatment by authorities? Why 
was Paul always instantly believed when he claimed 
to be a Roman citizen,—even when he stood as a 
despised criminal? Then tell the class that with the 
first lesson of the Fourth Quarter Sir William M. 
Ramsay, perhaps the foremost living archeological 
authority on the life and times of Paul, will tell in 
The Sunday School Times what Roman citizenship 
meant to Paul, and that you will pass on Ramsay’s 
views to your class at that time. 

Light on Roman citizenship, how it was obtained, 
and what it meant is given by Dr. Griffith Thomas 
(II, 7). He discusses (II, 6) the scourging. 
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A beautiful application to our Christian citizen- 
ship in heaven, drawn from Paul’s Roman citizenship, 
which he had not purchased, but into which he had 
been born, is made by Mr. Rogers (3, 4). 


The Truth that is Golden 


No man can really see Jesus and stand upright. 
That is the greatest blessing of seeing Jesus. or 
the greatest curse of the natural man is that he 
stands upright in his own sin. Paul’s greatest bless- 
ing began that moment when he “fell unto the 
ground” (v. 7). “China’s Millions” (the monthly 
magazine of the China Inland Mission, 64 West 
Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia), re- 
cently published the following striking paragraph: 

“*When I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead’ 
(Rev. 1:17). This was the Apostle who said in 
another place, ‘which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled, of the Word of Life.’ And 
this was the Apostle who at the last supper had laid 
his head familiarly down on Jesus’ breast.’ In these 
first experiences he had gazed upon his Lord, un- 
flinchingly, with no thought of shrinking or of dying; 
while in the second experience, looking upon the same 
Christ, he suddenly falls and lies as one dead. What 
is the reason of this great change? No other ex- 
planation is to be given than this, that, in the first 
place, the Apostle saw Jesus in the humiliation of the 
earthly body, and, in the second place, in the glory 
of the heavenly body. . . . Do we still live and 
walk upright before Christ? Then we have not done 
more than look upon the earthly One. Or are we 
lying prostrate at our Saviour’s feet and are we like 
dead men before Him? Then we have surely seen 
Him in His resurrected and ascended power and 
glory. May God give us to see Christ thus, though 
in doing so we utterly and forever die.” 


Teaching Points 
Paul surrendered to his new Lord when he said, 
“What shall I do?” (v. 10.) Are you living in the 
blessedness of that surrender? Do you begin every 
day by asking Jesus, “What shall I do?” 


Our Lord’s answer to Paul’s, “It shall be told 
thee of all things which are appointed for thee to 
do” (v. 10) is exactly what He says to us to-day. 
From before the foundation of the world certain 
things have been appointed for you to do. 

he natural eyes of Paul went out as the super- 
natural glory of the Lord came in to give sight 
to his blinded spiritual eyes (v. 11). The natural 
man dies when the spiritual man, born anew, lives. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

How could Paul conscientiously call the Jewish 
unbelievers “fathers”? (v. 1.) 

Was Paul egotistical when he emphasized as he 
did his birth and training and zeal? (v. 3.) 

Was Paul, in his spirit, wholly surrendered to 
God when he was persecuting the Christians? 

Could Paul have helped falling to the ground? 

Why did the Lord add the words, “of Nazareth,” 
after his name? (v. 8.) 

Why did not the Lord tell Paul directly what he 
was to do? (v. 10.) 

Can we know God’s will as clearly as Paul 
(v. 14) was enabled to do? 

Should every Christian be a witness for Christ, 
or are only some specially appointed to be this? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Review 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members’ own 
preparation.] 


The Things Which Are Not Seen (Read 2 Cor. 4: 1 to 5: 4). 


Seven of the most critical years in the history of 
the world, as they centered in the life and work of 
the man used of God as no other man in the Chris- 
tian era—that is our fascinating field of study next 
Sunday. Seven cities of the old world pass before 
us, in almost all of them striking contrasts between 
the miracles of God’s grace and the devilish opposi- 
tion of God’s enemies. 


Read the six chapters of- Acts 17 to 22 through 
at a sitting. 


Give in not more than fifty words your idea of 
the meaning of those six chapters. 


Name the seven cities with which we have most 
to do in the Quarter‘s lessons. 


Which city treated Paul worst? 
Which city treated Paul best? 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Mastering the 


Whole Lesson 


By Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 








I. Surroundings of the Lesson 


Connection.—The story follows closely on the last 
lesson and is part of Paul’s experiences in Jeru- 
salem. 


The Book.—It is important to have in mind the 
—_ record of these Jerusalem events (21 : 37 to 
23:11). 


Date.—A. D. 57 or 58, and Arnold, “Chart of 
Paul’s Journeyings” (The Sunday’ School Times Co., 
20 ar: pga “Atlas,” p. 22 (The Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York City, 40 cents). 


Il. The Lesson. 


Permitted to speak to the people, Paul tells the 
story of his life. The best defense is often our own 
experiences rather than mere argument. Comparison 
with chapter 9 shows how Pau adapted himself to 
the occasion and revealed tact, presence of mind, and 
an.earnest desire to impress and win his hearers for 
Christ. Each stage must be pondered if we are to 
appreciate the apostle’s position. 

Education (vs. 1-3). The use of the Aramaic 
tongue (21: 40; 1:19), that is, the usual language of 
the Jews of that day, a mixture of Hebrew and 
Syriac, predisposed the crowd to listen. The con- 
servative Jews were patriotic in their pride of the 
national language, and Paul’s use of it. was very 
wise. He tells them that his early life was exactly 
like their own, and he. implies that_ his disposition 
and training were such as wou!d not lead to a change 
without adequate cause. He had been a true Jew 
(21:39) by birth (9:11) and training (4:35, 37; 
5:34) and his adherence to the law was close 
and strict (21:20; 24:14; Gal. 1:14; Phil. 3:5, 6). 
With rare courtesy he refers to their own zeal (Rom. 
10:1, 2) even though he had come to regard it as 
mistaken. (1) 


Persecution (vs. 4, 5). A further proof that he 
had been one with them in opposition to Christianity. 
Again we read of the Gospel as “the Way” (9:2; 
19: 23), a course of life expressive of progress. His 
persecuting was severe and ruthless, for it involved 
even women; it extended to death; and included 
Damascus, a city a long way from Jerusalem. The 
high priest then (v. 5) was probably Caiaphas, though 
when Paul was speaking it was Ananias (23:2). 
Again we see the fine courtesy and tact of Paul. (2) 

Conversion (vs. 6-16). Then came the story of the 
vision (vs. 6-11) and of its outcome (vs. 12-16). The 
supernatural element is emphasized, as though to say 
that God’s action alone explained so great a change. 
The time of day (noon) made the heavenly light all 
t!e more striking. The description of Ananias 
siiowed how orthodox he was and how, as such, he 
would be unlikely to do or allow anything opposed 
to Judaism. Not only so, but is described 
(v. 14) in a way to indicate a true continuity with 
the past. The purpose of the vision was service 
(vs. 14-16). Still we see courtesy and tact. (3) 

Commission (vs. 17, 18). The next stage of Paul’s 
experience is described in very significant terms. 
It is not narrated in chapter 9: 29, but it took place in 
the temple, the sacred place, showing that, although a 
Christian, he still honored the spot on which they 
were then standing pe gp to him. Verse 17 sup- 
plements 9:26 and tells of Paul’s return to Jeru- 
salem after Arabia (9: 26-29; Gal. 1:18, 19). The 
reference to the trance (10:10) and the voice was 
intended to show them that God did it. The appeal 
for haste indicates the danger which God knew at- 
tached to Paul’s presence in Jerusalem (9:29), and 
so his visit only lasted fifteen days (Gal. 1:18). 
Not that Paul was wrong in going to Jerusalem, 
which was in every way natural and right in view of 
his past, but the change in his life had caused a revul- 
sion of feeling against him. (4) 

Communion (vs. 19-21). Paul had supposed that 
his testimony would carry special weight with people 
who knew him so well, and that for work in Jeru- 
salem he had special advantages. They were aware, 
too, that he had received authority from the high 
priest to do this work of persecution. But facts 
proved to be against Paul, and his former friends 
became angered at what they regarded his desertion 
and change of front. Not even the martyrdom of 
Stephen, which had so impressed him (v. 20), would 
influence them in Paul’s favor. The Lord did not 
reply to Paul’s arguments, but told him to leave the 
city and go to the Gentiles. The apostle wanted his 
hearers to realize that his work among foreigners was 
not of his own choice, but was only undertaken under 
Divine orders, and after reluctance. Up to that mo- 
ment all had gone well, but the hated name “Gentiles” 





proved too much for their further i This 
angered them and roused them to fury. (5) 

Opposition (vs. 22, 23). Then all at once they 
shouted against him and said he ought not to have 
been kept alive by the Roman captain (21: 36). So 
they thought, but God thought very differently 
(Heb. 11:23). In intense anger they threw aside 
their garments, or else in uncontrollable excitement 
tossed them about (Luke 19:35). The casting of 
dust in the air was also due to anger and sorrow in 
their great excitement (2 Sam. 16:13). Thus 
prejudice spoilt everything, and their fury knew no 
bounds (John 6:66; Acts 16: 22). 

Protection (vs. 24-29). The Roman authority was 
then compelled to intervene, and puzzled still more 
by this new outburst he determined to find out the 
reason by a method of torture, examination by cruel 
scourging. The victim had to be stripped and tied 
with thongs or straps of leather to a pillar or 
stretched on a frame. Then he was lashed with 
leathern straps which had pieces of lead on the ends. 
But Paul would not be treated thus and so spoke to 
tie centurion (10:1), the subordinate officer in 
charge of the operations. Roman law forbade the 
scourging of any Roman citizen (16:37), and in 
claiming his position Paul showed again the advan- 
tages of his citizenship. The chief captain quickly 
recognized the seriousness of the situation, because 
the offense of scourging a Roman citizen would be 
liable to very severe penalties. (6) 

The Roman could not believe that one whom he 
had regarded as a mere Jewish sedition-monger was 
really a Roman, and referred to his own purchase of 
citizenship. Strictly, it was only possible to have the 
privilege by birth from citizen parents, or by reward 
for services, or by freedom after slavery. But dur- 
ing the reign of the Emperor Claudius, Roman cit- 
izenship was sold, and perhaps it was this that led 
to the captain’s name of Claudius Lysias (23:26). 
Paul, however, could claim it by birth, though we do 
not now know the circumstances that led to his 
family obtaining the privilege. But the claim was 
sufficient to prevent the scourging, for if a report of 
such an offense reached the superiors of the governor 
the result would be serious (16:38). And so Paul, 
who had at once been released from the thongs, was 
set free from the chain which bound him to a soldier, 
and he was brought unbound before the Council. 
Paul commenced by claiming to be a Jew (v. 1), and 
ended by claiming to be a Roman, which was clearly 
better. The friendliness of the Roman authorities to 
Christianity is once again noteworthy.- (7) 


lll. Central Truths 


The whole chapter affords a fine illustration of 
Paul’s spiritual life as suggested by the Golden 
Text, but especially as proving the reality of his wit- 
ness to Christ and his Gospel. As we ponder Paul’s 
life-story we ask three questions: 


I. What? As an evidence of Christianity we no- 
tice what he says of himself. 


1. Enmity shown. What a man he had been, with 
(1) his powerful intellect, (2) his strong emotions, 
(3) his intense conscientiousness, and (4) his de- 
termined will. This is the sort of foe the Gospel 
had to encounter. 


2. Enmity overcome. In the account of his con- 
version we observe (1) the sudden check, (2) the 
great change, (3) the divine commission and (4) the 
yo sag consecration. This is the proof of the foes’ 

eteat. 


3. Enmity transformed. The story of his life re- 
veals (1) the prompt action, (2) the permanent at- 
titude, (2) the acute suffering and yet (4) the gen- 
uine satisfaction of his former persecutor. Now as 
we think of all this we see the splendid argument 
Paul was for Christianity. Here is the statement 
put briefly but sufficiently: If his testimony was true, 
his conversion was real; and if his conversion was 
real, Christ rose from the dead, for Paul claimed that 
everything was due to this (1 Cor. 9:1; 15:8-10). 
This is the supreme argument for the Gospel, what it 
does for human life (Acts 4: 14). 


II. Why? What was the cause of all that Paul 
was able to say of Christ? It was his personal ex- 
perience of God in Christ as (1) Refuge; (2) Fort- 
ress; (3) God (Golden Text, Psalm 91:2). Nothing 
could touch, still less destroy this. 


III. How? But what was the secret of it all? 
The answer is “Trust,” and the personal appropri- 
ation of God (“My”). Can each one of us say 
“My”? The devil can say “God,” but only a believer 
can say “My God.” Luther said that Christianity is 
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a religion of possessive pronouns. When we can say 
“My” and “trust” like Paul we shall have his experi- 


ence and his certitude (2 Tim. 1: 12). 


IV. A Lesson Outline 
1. Education (Phil. 3: 4-7). 
2. Persecution (Acts 8:1, 3; 9:1, 2). 
3. Conversion (Gal, 1: 13-17). 
4- Commission (Matt. 11: 1-10). 
5- Communion (Luke 21: 10-19). 
6. Opposition (Gen. 39: 20-23). 
7. Protection (Psalm 124: 1-8). 
WYCcLIFFE CotLece, Toronto. 


. 4 
The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


On the Jump for God.—Geit thee quickly out of 
Jerusalem (v. 18). It is no disgrace to have to get 
out of town quickly if you are hurried out like Paul. 
It would have en tact and courage to stay in 
town. It took infinitely more of both for the mis- 
sionary journeys so successfully finished. One of 
the fine things about taking a job with God is that 
you never suffer with spring fever or hook-worm. 
God at once puts a live fellow in the place where 
there is always something —s No Christian 
worker ever leads a commonplace life. Sometimes I 
get reminiscent among my friends and in an experi- 
ence-telling mood. These friends say, “Why, Uncle 
Billy, none of those kind o’ things ever come my 
way. I have no burglars and thieves and bums and 
millionaries for my friends” (1 Cor. 9: 19-23). God 
sends some of his Pauls to the Gentiles and he sends 
the Gentiles to some of his Pauls. Get ready for 
God’s business and God’s business will come. Last 
week a fine looking man came to my‘door. Mr. 
Ridgway,” said he, “I have just gotten out of jail. 
I want to forget the past and be a new man. I have 
tried everywhere to get a job. They said you were 
the man to help me.” “Sure, old fellow,” I replied, 
“come along with me.” I handed him over to Ike 
Thompson, and Ike did the rest. Nobody but Ike 
and the “Old Man” and I know. We are. going to 
help him come back. Fun! well I guess!! That is 
only one little game we are in. God would give you 
similar joy and zest in life but he doesn’t know 
where you are. Why don’t you tell Him—“Here 
am I”? , 


Down Where They Are.—Depart: for I will send 
thee forth far hence unto the Gentiles (v. 21).. What 
is it Kipling sings about England’s “far flung battle 
line”? ell, God has always had one and -Paul was 
the first soldier to occupy it. Paul’s handling of the 
first campaign has continued to this day the accepted 
Christian strategy. Nothing has been changed in the 
ammunition and the way of using it. The commis- 
sary, the treatment of prisoners, the die-but-no-sur- 
render all continue the same as originally laid down 
by the General Staff of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. As Paul told the story and bored into Europe 
with his tent needle so did Crawford, Mackay, Liv- 
ingstone and many another into Africa. Every once 
in a while some fellow invents a new way of better- 
ing the lives of men, but it never seems to work for 
long. Art has been tried. Education has been tried. 
Social betterment has been tried. But the only thing 
that seems to work, and keep on working, is when 
men like Harry Monroe, Mel Trotter, John Calla- 
han, Wyburn, Ranney, McIntyre, Long and hun- 
dreds of others stay right down in the dark places 
and live where they can get the knocks and feel the 
hard heart pull of it all. Paul reaches the Gentiles 
because the Gentiles can reach Paul. (1) 


The Hook.—TJhey cried out, and threw off their 
agrments, and cast dust into the air (v. 23). The 
boys used to go to Little’s meadow down the Brandy- 


- wine with an old red undershirt and wave it at the 


big old brindle bull just for the fun of hearing him 
snort, paw the ground, and throw dust in the air. 
But when they wanted the brave Mr. Bull, the hired 
man came with a hook and caught the ring in the 
bull’s nose and led him as meek as any old cow. 
The Jew was jealous of his pasture and the word 
Gentile was a red rag to him, but when Cezsar’s hired 
man got the hook the swelling and pawing Jews were, 
eafter all, but as poor, conquered cattle in a stoutly 
fenced pasture. For a fine example of blind bull- 
headedness there is nothing in history to compare 
with the first century Jews. They killed their best 
friend because he went down into the Gehenna ten- 
derloin and helped the girls and toughs who were 
there. They wanted to kill his disciples because they 
suggested help for the “Hunkies,” “Dagos,” “Polaks” 
and other Gentiles. It never dawned upon them they 
were “Sheenies” themselves! And just as poor and 
as miserable as the rest of men. It has taken two 
thousand years to rub out that word Gentile and find 
out we are all brethren. There are no longer 
“niggers” and “chinks” and “sheenies” when Christ 
has come. We are all, whoever and whatever we 








. tle fellow 
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are, just MEN and neighbors and breth- 
ren (Psalm 33: 12-15; Acts 10: 34, 35). 


“You Never Can Tell.”—The chief 
captain... bidding that he should be ex- 
amined by scourging (v. 24). That cap- 
tain did not know what a prize he had 
taken. He never dreamed he had the 

eatest man then living in the world in 
his custody, as he looked upon this lit- 
had rescued from the crazy 
mob. He took it for granted he had a 
“bad one” on his hands from the way 
the crowd carried on. It never oc- 
curred to him that one man might be 
right and the whole crowd wrong. This 
captain was not the last of that kind. 
Almost every advance in the world has 
been arrested by a “captain” who 
thought he was serving the state by 
stopping a “bad one.” They are not 
done with vaccination even yet. You 
all know the history of anesthesia. The 
first factory machinery was thrown 
into the river by the mob. They tried 
to kill Luther. They did kill Huss and 
Savonarola. Wendell Philips was rot- 
ten-egged in Boston. Quakers were 
hanged. Salvation Army slum angels 
were landed in jail. All because the 
“captain” did not know what was had in 
what was arrested. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 

“ 


The Illustration Round - Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 

School Times three full months in advance 

of the date of the lesson. If coming later 
they may not be considered at all. io not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 


Illustrations on other verses than the 
Golden Text are specially desired, and will 
stand a better ch o pt than 
illustrations on the Golden Text. 


His Striking Experience.—He is my 
refuge and my fortress (Golden Text). 
He was a young soldier back from ser- 








vice in South Africa, and a lady was en- 
deavoring to persuade him to tell of his 
experiences. Tommy, who was Irish, 
tried to get out of it by saying that 
nothing had ever happened to him; but 
the lady was persistent. “Something 
must have’ happened,” she declared. 
“Now tell me, in all your experiences in 
South Africa. what was it that struck 
you most?” “Well, ma’am,” said 
Tommy, after some cogitation, “th’ 
thing that shtruck me most was th’ num- 
ber.of bullets that missed me.” So Paul 
would be struck most by the number of 
dangers that threatened him, only to be 
diverted by the protecting hand of God. 
—Adapted from The Expositor. Sent 
by Rev. T. De Courcy Rayner, Hamil- 
ton, Ont, Can. The prize for this week 
is awarded to this illustration. 


In the Father’s Arms.—He is my 
refuge and my fortress: my God in 
whom I trust Golden Text). In a 
great steamship disaster a father was 
seen carrying a sleeping six-year-old 
child in his arms to a life boat. The 
boy was awakened by the commotion 
and fear about him, he opened his eyes 
to look up into his father’s face, and 
then he snuggled a bit more closely into 
his father’s arms and closed his eyes 
again in sleep. He was interested only | 
to know that he was in the protecting | 
embrace of his father. In the storms of 
life it is not the sound of the waves | 
that matters, it is the sense of the en- | 
folding arms of God about us that | 
makes for peace—From S. C. Cooper. | 
ge by R. E. Chamberlin, Cranbury, | 





Better Than a Fort.—My fortress | 
(Golden Text). I went to an old army 
general and asked him the difference 
between a fort and a fortress. He said 
a’fort is one fort and a fortress is two | 
or more’ forts. I came back to the| 
Ninety-first Psalm with an entirely new 
light upon its meaning. I read in it 
what I had not seen before, “He is my 
fortress’—God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Spirit, a Trinity 
of forts so placed at every angle as to 
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protect me from the enemy. God is a! 
triune fortress.—From L. G. Broughton, | 
D.D., in Christian Herald. Sent by Mrs. 
J. A. Comstock, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


y Be Baptized?—JArise, and be 
baptised, and wash away thy sins, call- | 
ing on his name (v. 16). One of the | 
earliest patients at the dispensary in 
Toro (Uganda) was an old man who 
came to receive medicine for an ulcer. 
He became possessed with a desire to 
know the truth, and was put into the 
old men’s Bible class for instruction. 
One day he came to the missionary with 
streaming eyes and said, “I want to be 
baptized.” The missionary asked him, 
“Mpisi, will baptism save us?” And he 
answered, “Oh, no, only Jesus who died 
on the cross.” “Then what is the use 
of baptism?” “Well,” said he, “Christ 
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seat of Moses, while expounding the 
Law, and his disciples or hearers on a 
lower level are gathered at his feet. 


To hear a voice from his mouth (v. 
14). _A supreme appeal to Jewish ven- 
eration. “The Jews require a_ sign.” 
A conversation is reported as having 
occurred between two members of the 
same synagogue. One said to the other: 
“Our rabbi must be a very holy man: he 
tells us that he sees visions.” His 
friend remarked: “Perhaps he tells 
lies!” This brought the rather inconse- 
quent retort: “Do you think a man 
who sees visions would tell lies?” (2) 


Far hence unto the Gentiles (v. 21) 
This produced a fierce outburst of an- 


| ger, as it meant that the Messianic king- 


dom for which the fathers had waited 
and suffered was to be shared by the 





told us to believe and be baptized, and 
it shows we want to leave our bad habits | 
and follow the habits of Christ.” That | 
simple-minded, untutored old man had 
caught the true meaning and purpose of 
baptism—salvation from sin through the 
Saviour’s atonement; an act of obedi- 
ence to Christ’s command; and a sign 
and seal of the covenant of grace, fol- 
lowed by a life of true devotion.—Sent 
by J. A. Clark, Wakefield, Eng. 


Why Baptism Doesn’t Save.—Be bap- | 
tized, and wash away thy sins, calling on | 
his name (v. 16). Among the negro 
servants of Mr. Marshall was one who 
had erroneous views on baptism. 
thought that immersion was all that was | 
needful to salvation, and that the water | 
which cleansed the body would, if con- | 
secrated by a minister, purify the soul. | 
His master labored hard with James to 
convince him of his error, but to no 
purpose. After all his array of reasons 
and proofs, James’ face was stolid and 
severe. The heresy still remained un- 
touched—immersion was regeneration. 
Then the master changed his tactics. 
“James,” said he, “if I take an ink 





very Gentiles from whom the Messiah 
was expected to deliver the Jewish 
people. Now the Jews have adopted a 
working compromise, namely, that God 
has given the present world to the Gen- 
tiles, but the next world will be for the 
Jews, and it is of greater duration and 
glory. (3) 

Bidding that he should be examined 
by scourging (v. 24). From time im- 
memorial in the East this has been the 
rough-and-ready way of getting at the 
truth about murder, theft, and similar 
crimes. The people became so bru- 
talized by it, that in Egypt, where there 


He | is no longer the dread of it for that 


purpose, false witness is very prevalent 
in the law courts. The punishment of 
perjury can only be imprisonment, and 
that means rest from labor, and food 
that is generally better than the man 
gets at home. (4) 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 





bottle and cork it tight, and put a string | 
round the neck, and drag it through the | 
river, how long will it take to clean out 
the inside?” The negro’s face lighted | 
up in a moment, and he said, “Massa, 
you'll never get it clean that way in the 
world.” In this way he was abie to 
get the truth to his servant’s mind and 
heart, and to bring him to the only 
fountain that can cleanse the soul.— 
From the Christian Herald. Sent by 
J. A. Clark, Wakefield, Eng. 


His Call to Service.—/ will send thee 
forth far hencé unto the Gentiles (v.21). 
Gideon Ousely, who passed like a flame 
of holy fire through Ireland and 
preached the Gospel, tells us how he 


got his egll. The voice said, “Gideon, 
go and preach the Gospel.” “How can 
I go?” said I. “Oh, Lord, I cannot 


speak, for- I am a child.” “Do you 
know the disease?” “Oh, yes, Lord, I 
do.” “And do you know the cure?” 
“Indeed I do.” “Go then and tell them 
these two things—the disease and the 
cure. All the rest is nothing but talk.” 
—From the Home Messenger. Sent by 
J. A. Clark, Wakefield, Eng. 


6 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 
Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 


AUL’S prison is not standing now, 
but we can see where it was if we 


| go over to Olivet and look across Kid- 
|ron gorge westward to the city. A 
good point of view is marked 33 on 
our map. 























A stereograph made at that very point 
gives us the exact impression of being 
on the spot. The steep side of Olivet 
falls away before us into the narrow 
valley which Paul knew so well; then 
the city hill rises steeply, crowned with 
its ancient defense wall of grayish 
stone. We are high enough to see over 





Missionary to the Jews 


E SPAKE unto them in the Hebrew 
language (v. 2). The use of this, 
language, or even the quotation of a 
sentence in Hebrew, has a great attrac- 
tion for the Jews. It is a sign of sacred 
learning on the part of the speaker and 
demands the reverence due to the crown 
of the Torah. Not to pay attention im- 
plies ignorance of the national tongue. 
t present there is endless discussion 
among the Jews in England and 
America as to the language in which 
the book of synagogue prayer should 
be printed: whether in English, which 
they know, or in Hebrew, which they 
are supposed to know, while a third 
party advocates the use of both. (1) 
At the feet of Gamaliel (v. 3). The 
rabbinical teacher sits on a _ chair 


the wall and get a good view of the 
broad, open expanse of the Temple area. 
It was on ground close by, where we 
now see the modern marble structure 
called the Dome of the Rock, that Paul 
was arrested for sacrilege. 

Now look several rods farther north 
(right) and we see a long mass of con- 
nected buildings (Turkish barracks) 
with a tall tower near by. That tower 
is almost exactly where the Roman po- 
lice station stood nineteen centuries 
ago. It was there that Paul made his 
speech to the mob before he was locked 
up (Acts 21: 34 to 22: 24). 

The stereograph for use is entitled 
“Jerusalem, City of the Great King, 
from the Mount of Olives.” 

The Underwood Travel System is, under 


this heading, applied as usual to the lessons 
for the year. he use of the stereographs 





placed on a platform, as occupying the 


will be found a most practicable help in mak- 
ing the lesson places real. Forty-four places 
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will be visited during 1916; the forty-four 
stereographs cost $7.33, and if all are ordered 
at one time, a cloth-bound, gold-lettered 
case is given free. Ten places are visited 
and described with the lessons of this third 
quarter; cost, $1.67. ly two new ones wil 

needed in September, 20 cents each. 
Stereoscopes, 90 cents each. Postage or ex- 
press is prepaid on all orders for stereo- 
graphs or stereoscopes. Lantern slides 
of the same scenes can also be obtained. 
Plain slides, s0 cents each; sepia-tinted, 
55 cents; colored, $1.10. In orders for 
twenty-five or more at one time prices are: 
plain slides, cents each; sepia-tinted, 4s 
cents; colore 1. Address the Sunday 
School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
even though the course of our lives may 
have been very simple and quiet, we know 
that inwardly many times we have indulged 
a spirit that would have injured thy cause 
hadst.thou not lovingly restrained us. In the 
light of thy Word thou hast shown us the 
truth, and thou hast turned us away from 
evil courses to send us forth upon missions 
of love and blessings for thee. We thank 
thee for thy patience and thy _ correcting 
hand, and we pray that having known thee 
and thy love we may not have or show other 
than thine own spirit as we go out to do 
thy will. Even though our ways should be- 
come thorny and tangled, my | we move 
uietly through every crisis, in thy strength. 
n thy dear name we pray. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—Did you ever no- 
tice how wonderfully planned your life 
is? You had nothing to do with the 
choosing of the household into which 
you were born. There are many other - 
circumstances of your life that were not 
arranged by you at all, yet so many oc- 
currences seem to turn upon little or 
big.occurrences that went before. See 
how the fact that Paul was born into 
Roman citizenship was one of the ways 
by which God guarded him in this time 
of his*trial. The castle and the soldiers 
had no power over Paul when God’s 
plan didn’t include the giving of such 
power to them. ‘ { 

A good many things occur in our 
lives that we cannot understand, and 
many of them that we never foresee at 
all are simply unfolded before us when 
the time comes in God’s plan. 

A man was traveling in the Yellow- 
stone Park in his automobile, and in 
cranking ‘it he broke his arm. Another 
car came up about that time, and in it 
was, a physician. The. man was taken 
to the hospital sone miles away, and in 
the hospital he found himself under the 
care of a nurse who had been trained 
in the school representing the church 
to which this man belonged. Everything 
was done for him with particular care, 
and the friendliness that surrounded 
him was a big comfort. You see the 
lines of his life plan had just crossed 
here in a way that would help him most. 
Almost any one can tell an experience 
where such help has come at such times, 
and yet we are so likely to forget the 
loving care of our heavenly Father who 
has provided a plan by which our lives 
are worked out. Will you say over the 
Golden Text, please? Yes, God is just 
that. But it is important for us to 
make a big word of the little word in 
the text, and so I’ll put it on the board 
in that way. 


MY 


Do we realize how much it means to 
be able to say “my,” in glad possession 
just there? Let us pray. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“ Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go.” 
“ Breast the wave, Christian.” 

“God will take care of you.” 

“He leadeth me: O blessed thought.” 
“IT know not why God’s wondrous grace.” 
“TI love to tell the er 

“Lord, speak to me, that I may speak.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 


(References in parentheses are to the 
metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 121: 1-8 (262: 1, 2). 
Psalm 34: 1-10 (72: 1-3). 
Psalm 46: 1-11 (96: 1-3). 
Psalm 146: 1-10 (316: 1-3, 5). 
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| Department Helps } 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
ESSON Teacuinc.—God helps his 





ildren to be strong. (Include all 
of chapter 22.) 
Introduction—Many children have 


heard of the strong forts in Europe. If 
there is a fort, jail, or prison in your 
locality, let the children explain its uses. 
Why are they built so strong? Good 
people are sometimes prisoners. (Re- 
call Peter. Acts 12: 4-10.) 

Review.—By picture, drawing, or 
sand-board, show Paul standing at the 
top of the outside stairs of the castle- 
prison. He had been warned not to 
go to Jerusalem. His troubles began 
very soon. He was dragged from the 
temple and beaten, until soldiers came 
and hurried with him to the castle and 
up the stairs. 

Paul wanted a chance to speak to the 

ople before the prison doors closed 
behind him. His uplifted hand quieted 
the shouting crowd. The chief captain 
allowed him to speak. 


Lesson Story.—Paul spoke in He- | 
brew. The crowd watched and listened | 
closely. Paul called them men, brothers | 
and fathers, to show that he was | 
friendly, and not afraid of them. | 

Paul told about the time when he 
himself arrested Christians and put, 
them in prison. He knew just how that | 
angry crowd felt. Then Paul told how | 
Jesus changed his heart to love instead 
of to hate Christians. He told where 
he was born, where he went to school, | 
who taught. him, how he hunted Chris- | 
tians in Jerusalem and other cities, how 





| 
| 


he saw Stephen die, how God spoke to , this mob who were hungry for his blood 


him on his Damascus journey, how he 
asked, “What shall I do?” and Jesus an- | 
swered, “Thou shalt be a witness among | 
the Gentiles.” ‘ 

After that wherever Paul went, lhe, 
told the story of Jesus, whenever he | 
had a chance: 


be ve lived on this earth, 

was once a little child, 
went about doing good, 
was crucified and buried, 
rose from the dead,— 
went back to heaven,— 
e sent His Holy Spirit, 
The Holy Spirit is our helper,— 
We are His Witnesses.” 





| 


God’s Holy Spirit had helped Paul to, forced to believe that Christ is, and that | 
e is a living, helpful Saviour to-day, | 


be strong and brave many times. 


had been in prison before, when he and | 


Silas traveled together (Acts 16: 22-34). 


God was with them as they sang and/ from hasty words and losing our tem- |use their Bibles, 


prayed, and set them free. | 
That day on the castle stairs, Paul | 

told the crowd that he had been in Jeru- | 

salem before, when people wouldn't | 

believe that he was a Christian. This 

time he had gone to the temple to wor- , 

ship, which proved that he truly loved 
d 


od. 

When Paul said that God told him to 
preach to the Gentiles, the crowd 
wouldn’t listen any more. They thought 
that he had taken his new Gentile 
friends into the temple, which was not 
true. They became noisy again and 
shouted, “Away with such a_ fellow! 
from the earth, he is not fit tc live.” : 
Some threw off their coats and cast 
dust into the air. That could not hurt! 
Paul, at the top of the stairs, but the 
captain feared further trouble, so he 
ordered that Paul should be taken into 
the castle, and examined by punishing 
him, to find out what the matter was. 

As the officer bound his arms, Paul 
said, “Is it lawful for you to whip a 
man who is a Roman, who has not been | 
proved guilty?” 

The officer was astonished to hear | 
that and stopped short, to hurry to tell | 
the chief officer, “You had better be | 
careful what you do, for that prisoner | 
is a Roman.” It was the captain’s turn | 
to be afraid. He. hurried to the prison | 
cell to ask Paul, “Are you truly aj} 
Roman?”- Paul said, “Yes.” The. officer | 
said, “I had to pay a great price for my 
freedom.” Paul said, “I was born free.” 


, man in this hour. 


He jh 


| repeats, Far hence.unto the Gentiles; 


THE SUNDAY 


The chief captain was afraid because 
he had bound Paul. He was not 
whipped, but was kept in the prison over 
night. It was safer there than outside. 

hile Paul seemed left alone in his 
prison cell that night, he did not feel 
alone. He coud say, “God is my refuge 
and my fortress; my.God, in whom I 
trust.” He could sing: 


“God is always near me, 
a the darkest night 


e can see me just the same 
As by midday light.” 
(Carols, Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago, 25 cents.) 

God helped Paul to be strong and 
brave through all his troubles. 

Next morning his bands were loosed 
and he was brought before the council, 
who had been called by the officer to 
hear Paul speak. 

Hand-work—Draw a prison cell. 
Write, God is my refuge and fortress. 

CHICAGo. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mes. Luella Denison Baldwin 


F YOU had been arrested upon sus- 

picion, yéc” were innocent, and the 
time had come when before the officers 
and the people angrily seeking your life 
you ey speak for yourself, what 
would your state of mind, your 
spirit toward them? 

Paul is the only calm and controlled 
Are we not reminded 
of Christ as %e “held his peace” when 
he faced those condemning him (Matt. 
26:63), and again as he prayed on the 
cross, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do?” (Luke 23: 24.) 
Truly, it was the same Christ control- 
ling Paul’s manner, forgiving Paul’s 
enemies, and giving Paul the words to 
speak. Observe. that Paul addresses 


as brethren, arid then proceeded ‘to. tell 


| them the story of his past life, his con- | 


version, and: his call to the Lord’s work. 
His would be a most unusual testimony 
on the witness stand to-day. 

Paul most skilfully tried to get them 
to take their eyes from him and center 
them upon Jesus, who had marvelously 
brought him out of their old life into 
a glorious new life in Christ. The most 
convincing truth about Christ is our own 
personal testimony of what Christ actu- 
ally has wrought in our own lives. 
People who won't take the trouble to 
read what the Bible says of Christ are 


whom they need, when we testify how 
he makes us forgiving and keeps us 


pers. We Christian girls don’t tell 
other. girls what Christ can do for us 
as we ought. ; 

Paul further tells the. people that it 
had been his own purpose to preach to 
the Jews at Jerusalem. Jerusalem was 
the place of places, it seemed to. Paul, 
for him to preach. It had been his home 
for years. He was known there. It 
was in Jerusalem that he had horribly 
persecuted the Christians. Ought not 
Jerusalem then to be the very place he 
should witness for Christ?. But God 
said, “No; make haste, leave the city, 
for they will not receive thy testimony.” 
Why did Paul argue with God and think 
they would? (vs. 18-20). But God re- 
peated, no, “I will send thee forth far 
hence unto the Gentiles” (v. 21.) (1) 


How :like some of us when we know | 


God wants us to do one thing and we 
want to do another to argue our point 
with God. Paul isn’t the only person 


| who has wanted to serve the Lord in the 


place of his own choosing. Many a 
Christian girl is saying, It is so nice to 
remain home where people know you 
and you have influence, but God is say- 
ing, Far hence into Christian work. 
Others say, If not right at home, at least, 
Lord, let us remain within our own 
borders. There are heathen upon our 
own shores. Tire need is great in New 
York, Chicago, and upon the frontier, 
and there are so few workers. But rt) 
(2 
A young teacher refused God for 
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him all of her time for Christian ser- 
vice. Finding no e nor joy she at 
length surren sayin Lord, I'll 
do ne and go any place excepting 
Africa.” She was well along in her 
course of preparation at the Los Ange- 
les Bible Institute, when she awoke one 
morning with the map of Africa before 
her. e rebelled. She couldn’t eat, 
she couldn’t sleep. Finally she said, 
“Yes, Lord, Africa.” No member of 
the graduating class set out happier 
toward the work awaiting than did Ruth 
Kolachny. (3) 

Why were these Jews so frenzied? 
Because the Gentiles were allowed to 
share with them the privileges of God’s 
salvation. And these Jews were met in 
large numbers from over the world to 
keep Pentecost, pretending to honor and 
worship God. What h risy and in- 
consistency! They welcomed salvation 
for themselves but cared not if the 
souls of others were lost. This atti- 
tude is inconceivable in Christians. 
Have we ever known ‘people to remain 
home from church when a missionary 
speaks because they expect an offeri 
will be taken? These same people wil 
give time, money, and effort to any- 
thing which will help their own churches 
and people, yet if Christ’s work abroad 
is mentioned quickly say, “I do not be- 
lieve in foreign missions,” as if one 
country could be home to God while the 
others were foreign. 

The officer has not yet discovered 
Paul’s offense; he decides to scourge 
Paul hoping that he will confess it. As 
Paul was being tied to a post for the 
ordeal, what question of Paul’s stopped 
proceedings? Was Paul afraid to suf- 
fer? (21: 13.) Why did the officer fear 
to maltreat a Roman citizen? What 
was done with Paul? 


For Next Week’s Lesson 

Read Acts, chapters 16-22. 

Trace Paul’s second and third mis- 
sionary journeys and relate occurrences 
at each place. 
| How are the Beroean Christians. dis- 
| tinguished ? 





sionary journeys? 
Biste Institute, Los ANGELES. 
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For Those Using the Times 
Question Quarterly for Pupils 





date, number, title, 
| and Scripture reference of each lesson, 
| but no text. For the text pupils must 


| their Bibles is thus the first advantage 
of this plan. ; 

In the Quarterly itself, following the 

title, Golden Text, etc:, come two sets 
of questions on the lesson. The first set 
(usually about. seven in number) is in- 
tended to cover the “story” of the les- 
sin. . Each pupil is required to answer 
this first set of questions in writing, 
using blank space provided for the pur- 
pose on each page. The leaf is per- 
forated. The pupil tears it out and 
brings it to Sunday-school with him. 
_- A second set of questions follows, 
containing additional work for the older 
pupils, but written work is not required 
on this set. 


Mr. Long’s Hints on Lesson 12 


UR questions below the line form 
a good drill in Bible study. If the 


have them do it in the class. The do- 
ing of this Bible study work is of more 
importance than the teaching of this 
particular lesson. 

The Scripture reference on j is mis- 
printed in some of the Quarterlies. It 
should be Rom. 10: 9-11. 

The practical part of the lesson is 
found in questions 4, j, k. We should 
confess Jesus Christ at every opportu- 
nity. Paul had come to Jerusalem with 
a considerable amount of money which 
he -had. worked hard to collect; yet, in 
his defense, he never once mentioned 
it: Instead of telling what he had done, 





How have we profited by Paul’s mis- | 


HE Times Question Quarterly gives | 
Golden Text, | 


and familiarity with : 


ears when he asked.her to give'!he preached Christ. 
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Let us do the 
same. 


For Next Sunday’s Lesson 


The = are requested to mark, 
with a r oo the places where Paul 
had visited established churches. 
Do not allow them simply to put a red 
cross on every dot. ve them know 
the name of every place they mark. 

Teachers who have wall maps might 
cut small crosses from red paper and 
have the pupils fasten them at the dif- 
ferent points with pins, reviewing the 
events which happened at each place as 
you proceed. 

Et Paso, Texas. 
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Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


aerane and fathers, hear the de- 
fense which I now make unto you.” 

That’s the way the lesson started out. 
Teacher had Carl Gray read that verse, 
and the rest of us had to tell who said 
it, where he was standing, how he got 
there, and all about it. 

It beats me how Paul could call them 
his brethren when they had just been 
doing their best to kill him. But teacher 
says that was his Christian spirit of love 
for his enemies. Paul wrote in Romans 
ninth chapter, second verse, that he 
would willingly be lost himself if it 
would save his brethren, the Jews. Here 
on the stairs his whole thought was to 
win the mob to faith in Christ. 

My mother says if we were only anx- 
ious enough to win others to the fuller 
life in Christ. we would never feel like 


| being mad at them or getting even for 


anything they might do. She says if we 
were full of love we would be anxious 
to win them, and then we could take 
anything off of them. “Love suffereth 
long.” 

Bumps told what Paul’s first point 
was. Paul said to the Jews, “I was 
brought up a strict Jew, a pupil of 
Prof. Gamaliel, right here in*the temple. 


;I used to hate the Christians just as 





; tower at the farther end. 


| From here the 


pepils have nét Gane the work at home, | down to rescue Paul, the stairway from 





you do. 
feel.” 

Then he told how Christ appeared to 
him and convinced him that the Chris- 
tians were right; Jesus had risen from 
the dead and was the promised Messiah. 

Of course the Jews thought Paul was 
crazy or had dreamed it, and when he 
said Jesus had sent him to convert the 
Gentiles, whom the Jews despised, the 
whole mob howled him down. They 
didn’t want te knew the truth. 

I had a question about what the 
Roman captain thought. He couldn’t 
understand Paul’s speech, because it 
was in the Hebrew language, but when 
the mob went crazy again and shouted, 
“Away with him,” he was sure Paul 
was some dangerous anarchist, so he 
ordered him to be tortured by scourging 
till he confessed what he had done. 

The lesson picture was a view of Jeru- 
salem to-day from the Mount of 
Olives.4 You could look right down over 
the wall into the city. There was the 
big stone-paved yard where the temple 
used to stand. The building there now 
is a Mohammedan church, but that yard 
is the very place where Paul was when 
the mob seized him. (1) 

Just at the right of this yard we 
could see a long building with a tall 
It stands 
right where the Roman barracks were. 
Roman soldiers ran 


I understand just how you 


which he made his speech was some- 
where here, and this is where they were 
going to scourge him. 

We each got a good look at the pic- 
ture through the stereoscope, and Bull- 
dog Jones said when he sort of. squinted 
up his eyes he could almost see the mob 
and the soldiers rushing around, like a 
moving-picture, you knew. (2) 

Teacher described what that scourg- 
ing was like, but Dr. Griffith Thomas 
will explain that, so I won’t have to. 
Believe me, it was fierce. Paul must 


See “Visiting the Lesson Scenés,” page 
$29, in this issue. 
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have been glad he was a Roman citizen. 
It was against the law, you know, to 
scourge a Roman citizen. 

This captain had bought his citizen- 
ship at a great price, and wondered 
where Paul got that much money. But 
Paul straightened up, threw back his 
head, and said: (3) | 

“Tama by birth.” 

His father had bought it, you know, 
or got it some other way. 

Teacher says that’s the beauty about 
our citizenship in Heaven. It is be- 
yond our power to buy or earn it, but 
“Jesus paid it all,” on the cross, and 
through faith in him we are born 

in into “an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.” (4) 

For the review next week we each 
have to be ready to tell which city we 
think treated Paul the worst after he 
left Philippi. I believe I know already. 


Teaching Hints from Pucker 
¥. Beginning. 
Review where Paul was, how he came 
there, etc. 


II. Explanation. 


With what names does Paul address 
the mob? 

What was his first point? 

How did he explain his change? 

How did the mob receive this? 

What did the Roman captain think of 
all this? 

How was he going to get a confession 
from Paul? 

How did Paul escape the scourging? 


Ill. Application. 

Love for others prevents hard feel- 
ings. 

Investigation is better than prejudice. 

Our spiritual citizenship i by the new 
birth. 

TerrE Haute, Ino. 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





September 11 to 17 
Mon.—Acts 22: 1-16. Paul’s Experience. 

It was in a spirit of bitter hostility 
and furious rage in regard to Christian 
converts that Saul of Tarsus set out 
upon his mission to Damascus. But as 
Bengel has it, “Thus in the utmost fer- 
vour of sinning was he laid hold of and 
converted.” 


Prayer SuccEsTions: ~Pray that all 
who love our Lord in sincerity and truth 
may be kept loyal to Him in these days 
of apostasy and worldliness. Seek for 
a renewing of your own spiritual life 
day by day and for victory over inborn 
tendencies to wrong. Pray that all 
God’s children may be clothed with 
power for service. 

Tues.—Acts 22: 17-29. Prisoner in the Castle. 

In true Oriental fashion the enraged 
crowd expressed its wrath. Paul was 
humiliated and degraded by wicked 
men, but instead of murmuring or com- 
plaining he gloried in that he was 
counted worthy to suffer shame for 
Christ. May that spirit be ours. 

PrayER SuGcestions: Pray for the 
children’s companions and __ school 
friends. That such friendships may be 
formed in early, days as shall be a last- 
ing blessing. Pray that the children 
may be kept unsoiled and uncontami- 
nated by evil associations. That while 
young and pliable they may be im- 
pressed permanently with the Gospel 
story. 

Wed.—Matt. 26: 69-75. A Cowardly Denial. 

This was the one bitter spasm of 
backsliding which darkened. Peter’s 
record. We should throw no stones at 
him, for alas! .we too often deny our 
Lord under much less pressure than 
that to which Peter was _ subjected. 
“Let him that. thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” 

Prayer SuGcestions: Pray for grace 
to walk carefully. Another's downfall 
should not afford us any glorying, but 
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rather supply us with another lesson in 
watchfuiness. Pray for any who may 
have been led astray, fallen, backslidden, 
or who have become lukewarm. Seek 
their restoration and return. 
Thurs.—Acts 4: 5-12. A Bold Confession. 

Peter is a vastly different man on this 
occasion from what he was immediately 
before the crucifixion. The difference 
has come about through Pentecost. He 
is now filled with the Holy Spirit, who 
imparts courage, boldness and _ fidelity. 
Have we received the Holy Ghost since 
we believed? 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
work of missions in those lands where 
once the Gospel light shone brilliantly, 
but from which it would seem it has 
now departed. Pray for the land of 
Palestine and the countries visited by 
Paul during his missionary journeyings. 
For Greece and the Island of Crete, dor 
Libya and the parts about Cyrene. 
Fri.—Dan. 6: 4-10. Fidelity Amid Danger. 

Happy is he against whom no fault 
can be found save concerning the 
law of His God. Daniel knew the pen- 
alty of praying, yet he flung his windows 
wide open to | tees Poe as aforetime. 
The prayer life is a genuine thing to 
the one to whom God is real. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for a 
deepening work of grace to go on in 
your heart; for courage to testify for 
God and for fidelity to his cause amid 
the abounding evil of our days. For 
the timid Christians, that holy boldness 
may be given them. 

Sat.—Dan. 6: 16-23. Reward for Fidelity. 

Daniel rested more peacefully it. the 
den of lions than did the King in his 
palace. Our God is able to deliver us, 
and we need have no fear. He can still 
close lions’ mouths and blunt the teeth 
of the persecutors. 


Prayer Succestions: We are fol- 
lowing out our Lord’s command when 
we pray for our persecutors and ene- 
mies. Many a Saul has thus become a 
Paul. If we cannot do this, let us pray 
for grace until we can, for then the 
Lord will turn our captivity. 

Sun.—Matt. 10: 24-33. Encouragement in Per- 
secution. 

“Fear not.” “Be not afraid.” “Fear 
not.” Three times over does our Lord 
call us to- joyful confidence in perilous 
times. His strong words of cheer re- 
move all fear. We “are not able” but 
“He is able,” and in His ability we rest. 

Prayer SucGcestions: Pray that the 
ministry of truth to-day may lead all 
hearers to walk worthily of the Lord, 
and that in daily life the saints may 
bear fruit in every good work and in- 
crease in.the knowledge of God, and be 
strengthened by His power. 

New York City. 
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The Oriyu’s Rattle 
By Maude E. S. Hymers 


ABY has dropped his Maraka! 

again! You'd better pick it up for 
him quickly or there’ll be trouble,” 
laughed Uncle Ned to Freda. 

Freda turned a_ surprised glance 
toward her uncle. “It’s his rattle he 
wants! Don’t you see how quickly he 
stops crying now that he has it?’ 

“Yes, a Maraka is a wonderful thing 
for quieting trouble,” smiled her uncle 
teasingly. 

Dick looked up from his book with 
a question in his eyes, while even little 
Sister stopped spanking her dollie to 
listen. 

Freda drew a low chair close beside 
her uncle, and cuddled the now drowsy 
baby in her arms. “Now tell us all 
about that Maraka thing,” she demanded 
firmly. : 

That is what the little Indian children 
away off in South America call their 
rattles.” 

“IT didn’t know Indian children had 





ever heard of rattles!” exclaimed Dick. 

“Indeed, the Indian children used rat- 
tles long before they knew the white 
people; it is really we who borrowed 
the idea from them,” declared Uncle 
Ned smilingly. 

Little sister dropped her dollies where 
pe were and came to perch expect- 
ant 4 on her uncle’s knee. 

“But they didn’t know how to make 
celluloid ones like this, did they?” asked 
Freda, examining the pretty toy with a 
new interest. 

“Perhaps not, but their rattles meant 
more to them than ours ever will to us.” 

“How ‘meant more’?” begged Freda. 

“Well, it happened a very long time 
ago, indeed, that the people of one of 
the islands in the Orinoco River were 
stricken with a severe illness. Ara- 
wanili, the island chieftain, used all his 
charms on them to make them better, 
but one by one his people sickened and 
died. Arawanili was in despair, and 
one day as he sat weeping beside the 
river a lovely Oriyu——” 

“Wait! hat is an Oriyu?” begged 


ick. 

“The Oriyus were Water Spirits. 
That is, animals or even human beings 
after death were often turned into 
Water Spirits, when they were supposed 
to live below the waters, coming to the 
surface whenever and in whatever form 
they chose. They were known to do 
mortals many a good turn, yet they were 
belicved to cause many sicknesses, acci- 
dents and deaths. 

“This particular Oriyu, then, hearing 
Arawanili weeping over the sickness 
that had come upon his entire village, 
felt so sorry for him that she came to 
the top of the water to ask if she 
could help him in any way. 

“Arawanili explained about the sick- 
ness, and begged the Oriyu for some 
charm which might turn away the power 
of the Evil Spirit that had made his 
people sick. 

“The Oriyu looked very sad and 
presently disappeared, to return in a 
moment with a branch from a strange- 
looking tree. This she gave to Ara- 
wanili, telling him to go at once and 
plant it, and to bring back to her the 
first fruit that should fall from it. In 
a very few weeks Arawanili came back 
to the riverside with a wonderful Cala- 
bash which he gave to the Oriyu.” 

“A Cala what?” chorused the 
listeners, eagerly. 

“Well, a Calabash is a very hard- 
shelled fruit, something the size and 
shape of Dick’s football. When fully 
ripe the fruit is so hard that the inside 
may be dug out and the shells used for 
many purposes. The Indians of those 





countries still use them for making 
drinking cups, water bottles and 
basins * 





“Tell us about the Oriyu!” prompted 
little Sister impatiently. 

“Well, the Oriyu told Arawanili to 
cut two round holes in the Calabash, 
one in each end, through which to 
empty out the rind. When all the pulp 
had been removed, leaving only the 
empty shell, she told him how to cut 
four narrow, curving slits in it; two 
running up and down on opposite sides, 
like ears, and two running crosswise be- 
tween them like two long mouths. Then 
she fitted a handle to the Calabash, run- 
ning it through the hole at one end and 
out at the other, tying bright-colored 
parrot feathers at the shorter end. Then 
she dived under the water, coming up 
with a handful of stones, which were 
really red and white agates, to put in- 
side it,—and so the first Maraka, or rat- 
tle, was made.’ 

“But what did an Indian and a Water 
Spirit want of a rattle?” puzzled Freda. 

‘Don’t you see, the Maraka was first 
used to drive away Evil Spirits. If it 
were shaken long and hard enough it 
would make a noise which would prove 
so soothing—or so irritating—that the 
Evil Spirits would be sorry for the 
charm they had put upon the people, 
and remove it so that they would get 
well.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Dick. “I wonder 
if that is why we shake the rattle at 
the baby?” 

“No doubt that was the idea of the 





es 1 


Indian mothers, that it was an Evil 
Spirit which had put a spell upon her 
little one, and so she hoped the noise 
would charm it away and leave a smil- 


ing baby. 
But there aren’t any Evil Spirits 
nowadays,” scorned Dick. 

Uncle Ned smiled a little teasingly. 
“Aren’t there? I thought I saw one a 
little while ago pulling little little 
Sister’s hair.” 

“Well, shake a Maraka at me the next 
time,—or a club if that would be better,” 
Dick grinned penitently. 

Pontiac, MicH. 








Yes, Certainly 
For the Teacher— 
But What About the Heme? 


You can answer best as to your 
own home. If you were reading 
the mail that is pouring into the 
office of The Sunday School Times 
just now from friends who want to 
have specimen copies sent to other 
friends, you would catch the home 
note again and again in the letters 
that give us the names of friends to 
whom the paper is to be sent. 


One Chicago reader says, ‘I 
wish it were in every home where 
there is a Sunday-school teacher 
or worker.” 


You see from that the fome idea 


;and the teacher idea joined to- 


gether in a worthy wish. 


Here is a letter from a Louisiana 
reader who heartily says that she 
cannot do without The Sunday 
School Times, and she wants to in- 
troduce it into as many somes 
there as she can. She then sends 
a list of names comprised almost 
entirely of married women, to whom 


she asks us to send specimen copies. 


Won’t you think about some 
homes where there are mothers 
who cannot very easily get into 
touch with the neighborhood or 
outside helps to the spiritual life, 
and who would appreciate a paper 
like The Sunday School Times ? 


Send us the names of some of 
these mothers, and we shall be 
glad to send them a specimen copy, 
in the hope that the paper may 
prove to them just as useful in the 
home as it is proving to many of 
you, who are first home folks and 
then teachers, or even who never 
do teach in the Sunday-school. 


Will you send us their names 
to-day ? 


The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following rates, 
payable in advance, for either old or | 
new subscribers, in the United States | 
and Canada. These rates include | 


postage: ; : 
Five or more copies, either 
8 1.00 to separate addresses or ina | 
package to one address, $1 each, per year. 
One copy, or any number of 
$1 50 copies less than five, $1.50, 
each, per year. One copy, ive years, $6. | 


One free copy ad- | 
Free Copies ditional will be al- 


lowed for every ten copies paid for in 
a club at the $1 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to 
any of the countries embraced in the Univer- 
sal Postal Union at the following rate, which | 
includes postage: 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings 

Five or more copies, in a pac aoe to one 
addrass, 5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, M Mr. T. French Downie, 
21 W. " -» will receive 
yearly or half-yearly subscriptions at the 
above rate, the paper to be mailed direct 
from Philadelphia to yg subscribers. Mr. 
Downie can also supply the other publica- 
tions of The Sunday ool Times Company. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber 
beyond the time paid for, except by spe- 
cial request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
paper to enable all the teachers of a 
school to examine it will be sent free 
upon ‘application. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1631 Walnut Street, Philadelphin, Pa. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 


By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, September 17 
Little Chances to Help (Exod. 17 : 
8-13). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon. A child’s help (2 Kings 14). 
Tues.—A awe contribution Gon I- 


13). 
Wed—Unconscious help (Matt. 25 : 31- 
Thurs—Heiping by prayer (2 Cor. 1: 


11 
Fri.—Helping the weak (Gal. 
Sat.—Helping the helpless (Mert. at 


1-5). 1-8). 











What chances have we to help by prayer? 


gg Ae See nes ee ay 


What chances have we' missed? 


WO old friends were talking to- 

gether. “That is only a small mat- 
ter, of no consequence,” said one. 
“Don’t ever say that, Paul,” replied the 
other. “Don’t ever say that anything 
can be of no consequence.” And he 
proceeded to tell of one small thing in 
a man’s life, done in an obscure place 
which unknown to him had complete 
changed the life of another man. 
small thing should be regarded as = 
important, for two reasons. One is that 
again and again some small thing is 
seen afterward to have been a great 
thing disguised. The other is that even 
if the smail thing is not openly mani- 
fested as great, it is great nevertheless, 
for it makes its mark on us and it en- 
ters into the whole inseparable life of | 
the world, which is nothing but the | 
total of small things and their conse- | 
quences. 


That day; I wondered ‘how. 
A Marte sy singing at his work, had 
‘Lord. elp them new.’ 
“ Away in foreign lands they wondered how 
Their simple word had power. 
At home the Christians, two or three, had 





met 

| To pray an hour. 

“Yes, x are always wondering, wondering 
ow’; 


Because we do not see 
Some one, unknown, perhaps, and far away, 
On bended knee.’ 


~ 
*e 


We have a chance to help other peo- 
ple when we hear them criticized and 
| slandered, and can, if we will, speak a 
fair word for them. If we do not 
speak, are we truthful? “The cruelest 
lies,” says Robert Louis Stevenson, 
“are often told in silence. A man may 
have sat in a room for hours and not 
| opened his teeth, and yet come out of 
that room a disloyal friend or a base 
calumniator.” And this is true in our 
relations to races as well as individuals. 
' We can render a great service to the 
world and help the cause of interna- 
tional peace if we will check harsh and 
unkindly judgments and speak and lead 
others to speak always in the spirit of 
hearty good will. 


| No one knows how far the hel 


a small thing ,may reach. “One shiver- 
ing morning,” says Stevenson, “cold 
enough for frost, but with too high a 
wind, and a little past sundown, when 
the lamps were beginning to enlarge 
their circles in the growing dusk, a 
brace of barefooted lassies were seen 
coming eastward in the teeth of the 
wind. If the one was as much as nine, 
the other was certainly not more than 
seven. They were miserably clad, and 
the pavement was so cold, you would 
have thought no one could lay a naked 
foot on it unflinching. Yet they came 
along waltzing, if you please, while the 
elder sang a tune to give them music. 
The person who saw this and whose 
| heart was full of bitterness at the mo- 
| ment, pocketed a reproof which has 
| 

been of use to him ever since, and which 
he now hands on; with his good wishes, 


of 








| 


“The weary ones had rest, the sad had joy | weight, and excellent of type. 








the reader.” The two little naked- 


a are gone unknowing what oi 
vata di 


But they are still cheering up 
rebellious human hearts. 


“< 

. The greatest mistake most of us make 
is the mistake of waiting for great op- 
portunities, which never come, to render 
service. Meanwhile real rtunities 
are slipping by us every y- And 
often it is for some actual rtunity 
of service that we are making ready | 
and are so engrossed that we have no 
time or thought for anything else. And 
meanwhile other perth: ins § which in 
the end would be more fruitful than the 
one which is absorbing us are allowed 


to slip by. Many littles which really 
happen a | a great deal more than a 
few great things that it is imagined will 


happen, but which do not. 
“< 

It is a great help to others to leave 
mo unnecessary work for them. 

The only way to keep a house or a 
city clean is for every one to help. 
Picking up waste paper is as real a 
help as any. 

No help should be discour 
should be made for each 
to do his part. 


New York Ciry. 


ed. Room 
ittle child 





Books Worth Noting 











of His Harvest (By John T. 
Faris) —Here are seventeen sketches 
of great men who have spent a large 
share of their lives in great tasks. 
They vary all the way from John Wes- 
ley to Washington Gladden, from 
Maclaren of Manchester to Herrick 
Johnson and Edward A. Steiner. Not 
| the least attractive feature is the book 
itself, which is little, flexible, light of 
(West- 
minster Press, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, 60 cents. ~ te 


Children of South America (By 
Katherine A. Hodge).—Perhaps there 
is no more pure or beautiful sight this 
side of Heaven than the exquisite 
bouquet of little faces blooming on 
Sabbath mornings in the primary classes 
throughout our land. This little book 
tells of. the awful burden laid on the 
tender shoulders of little children when 
the people of their land are very fa- 
miliar with the name of Jesus, but do 
not know Him. Coupled with the 
record of the wonderful results that 
follow the knowledge of Jesus is the 
pitiful tale of the mere handful of 
missionaries who are trying to spread 
it. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 
City, 60 cents net.) 


Masoud the Bedouin (By Alfreda 
Post Carhart)—A number of _ this 
group of short stories have already ap- 
peared in various religious publications, 
but several new ones have been added 
to delight a well-pleased audience. The 
author has the pen of a poet; a few of 
these Syrian sketches are so musical 
they sing more rhythmically than some 
of the popular “vers libre.” Although 
she softens her picture the better to 
suggest her atmosphere, it is always a 
true picture that she paints, and the im- 
pression it produces is more real than 
romantic. 
makes us love her Syrians, and long to 
help such girls as Najla and Lamyeh 
and Rahl, cheated out of the oppor- 
tunity to enter into their inheritance of 
noble womanhood. (Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, $1.) 


Vesper Talks to Girls (By Laura A. 
Knott).—Like the strange power of 
some forgotten fragrance to penetrate 
the past, these talks to schoolgirls in 
their teens on character, the successful 
life, the sources of happiness, friend- 
ship, and kindred topics, open up old 
and overgrown, yet distinctly traceable, 
brain-tracks. Have you forgotten that 
fervid enthusiasm for Emerson? The 
lives of a group of young women, 
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She loves her Syria, and she | 








thirstily imbibing just such excellent 
inspiring advice nearly two decades 
, pass in review. What virtues each 
expected to develop! What noble liv- 
ing beckoned just ahead! But what 
fruitage did it bear? . Varying directly 
as the seriousness with which the beau- 
tiful law was accepted, it — a 
schoolmaster, ign) Co sarge By de- 
feated women to th viour, who casts 
ge oh Wh not tell the girls so in 

ing? (Houghton Mifflin, 


Boston, eo 50 my abr 
Fifty Years of Association Work 
Women (By Elizabeth 


Among Young 

Wilson).—It is the practical side of 
this world-wide movement which is 
usually evident; its inner life, its prob- 
lems, and the women who have de- 
cided them have been, considering the 
magnitude of the endeavor, peculiarly 
out of the public eye. Fifty years ago 
in England, Miss Emma Roberts be- 
came so troubled over the miserable 
condition of working girls that she pe- 
gan to pray for them, and then to form 
groups of Christian women for the same 
purpose, until some light should come 
as to what they, wih their limited op- 
portunities, could in to do. That is 
the origin of the W. C. A. This 
volume traces its growth from that day, 
and reveals the motive inspiring all the 
women on its important boards—that 
the work, primarily for Christian young 
women, recognizes the deity of the 
Lord Jesus, and the necessity of indi- 
vidual union with Him in order to re- 
ceive the abundant life He _ gives. 
(National Board of the Y. W. roa Ye 
= tages Avenue, New York City, 
1.35. 


The Twelve Apostolic Types of 
Christian Men (By Edward UH. 


George).—Unlike most of his prede- 
cessors in this field, the author does not 
deal with the pairs of apostles which 
our Lord associated in their ministry, 
but with the men individually. Of nine 
he finds record enough in the Gospels 
to supply material for a sufficient de- 
velopment of their Rede ¢ their 
typical character as ré eens of 
Christians for all time. Three, Simon 
the Zealot, James the son of Alpheus, 
and Judas not Iscariot, he classifies as 
the obscure apostles: His finest chap- 
ters are on Peter, John, Matthew, and 
Judas the Traitor. Notably keen is the 
study of the Sermon on the Mount in 
relation to the mind of Matthew, whom 
he calls the “man of affairs,” and who 
as such must have been impressed by 
just the features of our Lord’s teaching 
which the first Gospel especially 
records. Also the study of Thomas the 
Doubter is finely sympathetic; but noth- 
ing is made of the implied rebuke in the 
blessing upon those “who have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” Mr. 
George draws freely upon what later 
records tell of the Twelve, especially in 
the chapter “The Twelve in Tradition.” 
(Fleming H. Revell Co. New York 
City, $1.) 
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Pictures of the 
Apostolic Church 


By Sir William M. Ramsay 


The greatest living master 
of the history of Asia Minor 
and of the life of Paul has 
poured the wealth of his life- 
time studies into this work. 
The book is a simple, popu- 
lar, but richly revealing se- 
ries of word-pictures which 
set forth the life, conditions, 
events and character of the 
early Christian Church as 
given in the Acts and cer- 
tain of the Epistles. 


$1.50, postpaid 


Tue Sunpay ScHooL Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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